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Proposals Made To 
Safeguard Oil Tanks 
Against Flood Risks 


National Board Joint Committee 
Issues Report Containing Defi- 
nite Recommendations 


H. E. NEWELL IS CHAIRMAN 


Recent Ohio Valley Floods Re- 
vealed Danger of Fire From 
Oil Floating on Water 





Tentative recommendations for the 
protection of flammable liquids storage 
tanks in flooded regions are contained in 
a report issued this week by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters’ joint 
committee, which was appointed to study 
this problem following losses caused by 
the overturning and carrying away of 
tanks during the recent Ohio Valley 
foods. H. E. Newell of the National 
Board is chairman of the committee. 
The recommendations in the report are 
intended to serve for adoption verbatim 
or at least as a basis for ordinance re- 
quirements for the protection of flam- 
mable liquids storage tanks in flooded 
areas, says Mr. Newell. 

Following a series of sub-committee 
meetings at which a general plan of pro- 
cedure was evolved, the committee, at 
the request of the Cincinnati municipal 
officials, held a meeting in Cincinnati 
on March 9 and 10. The city in the 
meantime had agreed to postpone action 
on pending drastic revisions in its oil 
storage requirements until following a 
meeting of the National Board joint 
committee. As a result of this meeting 
a tentative report and recommendations 
have been prepared and a further result 
is the probability that the Cincinnati 
city officials and the oil interests will be 
able to agree upon acceptable require- 
ments for the protection of flammable 
liquids storage tanks in Cincinnati areas 
that may be subject to abnormal flood 
conditions in the future. 

Hazards Which Exist 


The introduction to the report tells 
ot the dangers resulting from floods as 
follows : 

“Large quantities of flammable liquids 
are stored in tanks which are within the 
limits of potential flood stages; in fact, 
hundreds of tanks containing flammable 
liquids have been surrounded by flood 
Waters during the past year. While most 
of such tanks remained upon their foun- 
dations and were otherwise intact 
throughout the period of inundation, 
some, owing to the small amount of 
liquid within them at the time, floated 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Lifted Clouds 


than he has had for years. 








lepression years, putting together a 


qualifying Field representation at company conventions was 
difficult, it being, sometimes, almost impossible to list enough 
such underwriters either to justify the cost of a convention or 


large enough to make a whole-com- 


pany gathering worth-while. With the mending of the economic 
situation new business began to increase, and the downward 
motion in lapses slowed, halted, and changed to the upward 
direction, and “total outstanding insurance” began to climb. 
This has lessened the convention problem, and this year’s meet- 
ings will be well attended by underwriters who have “made” 
their quotas. The result should be seen throughout the year in 
enlarged individual and Agency records, some of which are 
sure to reach an all-time high. 


The continued betterment will depend, of course, on the 
maintenance of a rate of general business recovery, such as now 


an opportunity for a better income 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Wy. H. Kincstey, President 
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Companies Have Few 
Properties Under 
Frazier - Lemke Act 


Revised Moratorium Law Held 
Constitutional by U. S. Supreme 
Court This Week 


UPHOLDS LENDER’S RIGHTS 


Lessening Foreclosures Reduces 
Moratorium Cases for Company 
Farm Mortgage Investors 








The life insurance companies making 
farm loans have comparatively few de- 
linquent properties coming under the 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Mora- 
torium Law which was upheld by unani- 
mous decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court on Monday. Justice Brandeis, 
who wrote the opinion, was also author 
of the opinion that declared the first 
Frazier-Lemke act unconstitutional. 


Present Law Less Objectionable 


While the present Frazier-Lemke law 
is not liked by insurance company in- 
vestors in farm mortgages it is consid- 
ered much less objectionable than the 
first act as it recognizes the right of the 
mortgagee to retain the lien until the 
indebtedness is paid and the right to 
protect its interest in the property. 
When the first Frazier-Lemke Act was 
passed some delinquent borrowers took 
advantage of its terms and applied to 
the court for the relief provided. After 
this law was declared unconstitutional 
the revised law now approved was passed 
almost immediately, The net effect for 
the insurance company lenders was that 
these delinquent borrowers. carried 
through under the revised act but they 
have been comparatively few in number. 

With farm foreclosures no longer the 
problem they were a few years ago the 
operation of the Frazier-Lemke Act 
doesn’t give the companies any concern 
other than as responsible investors of 
policyholders’ reserves who are under 
the necessity of keeping these invested 
funds at work. 


Rights of Mortgagees 


In his opinion Justice Brandeis stated 
that the mortgagee had five rights. 1— 
The right to retain the lien until the 
indebtedness thereby secured is paid. 2— 
The right to realize upon the security by 
a judicial public sale. 3—The right to 
determine when such sale shall be held, 
subject only to the discretion of the 
court, 4—The right to protect its inter- 
est in the property by bidding at such 
sale whenever held and thus to assure 
having the mortgaged property devoted 
primarily to the satisfaction of the debt, 
either through receipt of the proceeds 
of a fair competitive sale or by taking 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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“Look out—here it comes again!” 











DON’T LOSE ANY TIME GETTING 
THIS PROPOSITION > 
BEFORE YOUR PROSPECTS... 








YOUR PROSPECT’S PRESENT LIFE INSURANCE MAY BE USED TO FIT 
THIS PROGRAM AND VERY MATERIALLY REDUCE THE TOTAL COST. 
For INSTANCE, IF THE PROSPECT HAS A $10,000 POLICY, THE ADDI. 
TIONAL QUARTERLY PREMIUM TO COMPLETE THIS PROGRAM 
WOULD BE ONLY ...... | esd 5 tibsae new aah bE bso haw KG4 RRP $73.84 


AN ESTATE GUARANTEED 

TO YIELD $63,564.00 

PURCHASED FOR ONLY 
$115.20 QUARTERLY 


OLD AGE PENSION INCLUDED IN CONTRACT 


Robert L. Jones, aged 35, walked into the 
Pershing Square Agency early today and 
paid a prémium of $115.20. Mr. Jones 
has a wife, aged 30, a son aged 5, and a 
daughter aged 2. He received in return 
a contract that will give him an old age 
pension, but assuming he doesn’t live (20 
years) the total obligation of the Company 
insuring him would be as follows:— 


To his wife, whose expectancy 
is 41 years, $100.00 a month 
guaranteed for life, or a total 


| Sarees: $49,200 


To the son when he enters 
college $117.00 a month (for 
9 months each year) for 4 years, 


guaranteed, or a total of ~ $4,212 
(Increased by $522 dividends ) 


To the daughter at age 22, 

whose expectancy is then 47 
years, — $18.00 a month guar- 

anteed for life or a total of. . $10,152 
(Increased by dividends 

totalling $4,427.) 


Total guaranteed obligation of 


Company Ist year...... _. $63,564 
Extra dividends based on Com- 
pany’s present scale......... $4,949 





This purchase by Mr. Jones is one of the 
outstanding buys of the month, consider- 
ing that he was a qualified risk that meas- 
ured up to the standards of the Company 
issuing the policy. Mr. Jones also has 
the option of paying for this contract on 
the annual basis at $446.30, with the first 
net premium of .......... $404.70 


——— 





GENERAL AGENT 


100 E 42d St uaiidiltiiiias 





Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
LLOYD PATTERSON 


AShland 4-8610 
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Wm. Alexander Dead; Famed 


~ Member of Distinguished Family That Gave Two 
Presidents to the Equitable Society, Late Secretary 
Gave His Talents Largely to Raising Status of Agents 


The amazing career of William Alex- 
ander, secretary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, who at the age of 
89 was using his facile pen and brilliant 
mind in preparation of material which 
helped sell life insurance and gave agents 
ingenious, practical and valuable slants 
which inspired them in their daily work, 
came to an end in Winter Park, Fla., 
on March 25. He was America’s out- 
standing insurance educator. He had been 
with the Equitable from his twenty-first 
birthday, at which time the founder of 
the Equitable, Henry B, Hyde, gave him 
a job. The Equitable at the time was 
ten years old. 

Mr. Alexander had gone to Florida in 
November. On Monday of last week he 
was dinner guest of President Hamilton 
Holt of Rollins College. Up to that time 
there was nothing to indicate that he was 
in poor health. He had sent various ar- 
ties in his handwriting to New York 
for typewriting and which appeared in 
\gency Items, the Socicty’s agency pub- 
lication. Following the dinner and some 
time later he had a heart attack and from 
that he did not recover. 

Nature of His Duties 

For over half a century Mr. Alexander 
supervised the numerous publications of 
the Equitable. For many years he per- 
sonally edited its periodicals for policy- 
holders, its weekly and monthly agency 
bulletins, its wide range of canvassing 
documents for the use of agents in the 
field, and the advertising material for 
the public at large. During recent years 
he had limited most of his literary activ- 
ity to the weekly agency bulletin pub- 
lished by the Society and to the quar- 
terly magazine of the Equitable Veteran 
Legion, both of which he introduced. 
Historian of the Society ever since 1909, 
at which time he wrote a history of the 
Equitable for its Golden Jubilee, his last 
history of the company was written in 
1934 in commemoration of its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. : 

Son of a Clergyman 

William Alexander’s father was a cler- 
syman who for some years was pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Church, New York 
City (then known as the 19th Street 
Church) and who died when Mr. Alex- 
ander was ten years old. One of those 
clerics held in highest respect by the 
community, an ideal spiritual leader and 
splendid friend, he left little to his widow 
except a policy in the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund which added to her slender 
estate a small income. If there had been 
more insurance the household would not 
ave experienced the pinch of near pov- 
erty. Anyway, the economics which fol- 
lowed the death of the Rev. Dr, Alex- 
ander remained in William Alexander's 
mind a long time and undoubtedly lent 
considerable potency to his later writings 
on the subject of insurance necessities. 
The education of William Alexander 
was rambling, desultory, sporadic and 
leisurely. It included several years spent 
im school in Scotland and in grammar 
school in Princeton. When he reached 
the age where most boys go to college 
he was offered a small clerkship in the 
Wall Street house of Brown Bros. & 
Co. by a friend of the family, Howard 
Potter, brother of the late Bishop Potter 

the Episcopal Church. His mother, 
however, was anxious that he go to col- 
pee Many members of his family were 
rinceton University men, but William 
Alexander picked the University of Vir- 


ginia. His father and mother were born 
Virginians and his mother’s brother was 
a senior professor of the U. of Va. So 
he became a student of that college. 
How He Joined Equitable 

While on a visit to New York he 
often went to the office of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society where the 
president was his uncle, William C. Alex- 
ander, and the secretary was his brother, 
James W., who later was to become 
president of the Society. Henry B. Hyde, 
who had organized and founded the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
the dynamic force back of the Society. 
Hyde had been with the Mutual Life. 
While a member of the 19th Street 





William Alexander’s career as an in- 
surance educator was a longer one than 
any other person who has been in life 
insurance and his mind was as active 
as an octogenarian as it ever had been. 
Long years of experience had schooled 
him to think of the life insurance reac- 
tion every time he read a human interest 
story in a newspaper, a magazine or a 
book. His writings were read by the 
entire field. He continued year in and 
year out to be bright, informative, inspi- 
rational. He was a master in paragraph 
writing. He knew that the basis of all 
writing which motivates is an idea, and 
in his case the idea was constructive; 
often had not been thought about by the 
average fieldman. Over the years he 
wrote tens of thousands of words for 
Agency Items, the companys agency pub- 





As Insurance 


Educator and Writer 


Church he was active in an association 
of young men identified with the congre- 
gation and through which he made the 
acquaintance of a number of the older 
men prominent in the business or finan- 
cial circles of New York. He talked 
over the project of the new company 
with some of these men; they believed 
in him, and gave their cooperation. 
When the company was started they 
suggested to Hyde that as he was only 
25 years old it was advisable that an older 
man be made president. He acquiesced 
and William C. Alexander, a man of 
standing, influence, more than sixty years 
old, and who had formerly been a State 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Mr. Alexander As An Educator 


lication, and was represented in the last 
few issues by articles. 
His Books 

Mr. Alexander’s books bore these 
titles: 

Life Insurance Is and Does, How to 
Sell Insurance, The Art of Insurance 
Salesmanship, One Hundred Ways of 
Canvassing for Life Insurance, Life In- 
surance Simply Explained, Income Insur- 
ance and the Successful Agent. 

The last book he wrote was his auto- 
biography, My Half Century in Life 
Insurance, published in 1935. That is, 
he started to be autobiographical, but 
after making a start during which he 
briefly described his early days with the 
Equitable Society he did a characteristic 
thing: stopped talking about himself and 
then devoted the balance of the pages 
to the development of the Equitable; to 

(Continued on Page 4) 


| As Seen By Some Leaders 








Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
for an estimate of the late William 
Alexander and his influence Theodore 
M. Riehle, president National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and agency 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, 225 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City, said: 

“William Alexander was a pioneer in 
the life insurance world and also a 
leader. His mark will be left forever 
in the life insurance business, not only 
in the Equitable which he served for 
sixty-eight years, but will forever be 
impressed on the business generally. He 
was a pioneer in educational work for 
the field and his influence in many phases 
of life underwriting was tremendous. He 
passed on when he was 88 years ‘young.’ 

“IT always rated him a friend and he 
was always willing to counse] with me 
when I needed it badly, which was often. 
He will be missed. 

“The field forces of the Equitable have 
been accustomed to his frequent and 
cheerful words of advice and counsel 
transmitted through its house organ, 
Agency Items, always identified by the 
letters ‘W. A.’ at the end.” 

From John A. Stevenson, executive 
vice-president, Penn Mutual Life, the 
following comments were received: 

“For considerably over a half century 


William Alexander has been the out- 
standing educator in the life insurance 
business. He has made so many con- 


tributions it is difficult to identify him 
with specific things but were I asked 
to name his permanent contributions I 
would say his insistence on the better 
training of agents and his insistence that 
one of the great services of life insur- 
ance is life income.” 

Griffin M. Lovelace, vice - president, 
New York Life, prominent life insurance 
educator, said: 

“William Alexander was not only a 
distinguished life insurance executive. He 
was a rare personality and a fine gentle- 
man of the old school. To life under- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
FUNERAL IN PRINCETON 
Special Railroad Cars Take Equitable 

Society’s Home Office Representa- 

tives and General Agents 

Funeral services for the late William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, were held in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, 
N. J., Tuesday noon. The Rev. Frank 
Sargeant Niles officiated at the funeral 
services. Special cars on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad carried to Princeton 
President Thomas I. Parkinson and more 
than a hundred officers and other repre- 
sentatives of the company, including gen- 
eral agents and managers, Among out- 
of-town representatives of the Society 
attending the funeral were these: 

Thomas Griffith, Al Levy, M. H. Mitnick, 


Emmett Murphy and Bruce Taylor, Philadel 
phia; Roy Hale, Baltimore; William Powell and 


L. C. Woods. Jr., Pittsburgh; David Bethune, 
Charles A. Cook and Roy E. Hughes, Wash- 
ington. 


Ushers were Albert G. Borden, Mere- 
dith C. Laffey, Henry Greaves, Harold 
Rossman, Alexander McNeill, Henry 
Gierhart, and F. B. Runyon. 

Vincent P. Whitsitt and M. A. Brooks 
came from the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 
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Career In Insurance 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Senator in New Jersey, was elected to 
the office 

After one of these visits Hyde sent 
the following message for young Alex- 
ander: 

“Tell the boy that we have no per- 
manent place for him here, but that if he 
chooses to come into this office tempo- 
rarily he will be able to learn something 
about business methods and at the same 
time be looking for an opening outside.” 


Had Desk in President’s Room 


That was on September 1, 1869. The 
question of salary did not arise because 
there was no salary. This young man 
from the University of Virginia who was 
to play in later years such an important 
role in the work of producers started 
without wages. Mr. Alexander always 
said that the element of luck was of su- 
preme importance in his life during the 
next two years. The old Equitable Build- 
at 120 Broadway—the one which later 
burned—was just being finished and the 
Society was in very cramped quarters in 
a small building at 92 Broadway, over- 
flowing into an adjoining building. The 
only desk available for young Alexander, 
20 years old then, was in a large room 
which was occupied by Hyde and con- 
tained a number of desks for the con- 
venience of visiting agents. This meant 
a contact with Hyde from the start. 
There were no stenographers or type- 
writers in those days and the young 
man’s work consisted of writing letters 
and handling other details of correspond- 
ence. Fortunately, the letters he wrote 
were largely those of the executives of 
the Society, and writing letters was a 
type of work which greatly appealed to 
him. He did his work well and after 
a month with the company he was given 
a salary of $800 a year. 

It was not long before he became what 
was practically the literary assistant to 
Mr. Hyde. The latter was a strong, 
forceful character, who called a spade 
a spade, but who had wisdom enough 
to want some one he trusted give the 
once-over to his letters, and who was 
frank enough to hand out advice if he 
thought the Hyde wording was too strong 
or some other revision was necessary. 
Before two years had gone by Alexander 
was informed that the board of direc- 
tors had made him assistant secretary. 
He became secretary in 1880. 


Met Outstanding Personalities 


The training under Hyde was extreme- 
ly valuable. He believed that all pub- 
lications should be dignified, resenting 
intensely anything of a trivial or flippant 
character in correspondence. Always he 
had in mind the dignity of the Equitable 
and the importance of upholding it. He 
was a splendid mentor in every way, 
bringing to his young assistant an in- 
spiration and a comprehension of the 
world and its people which he had found 
lacking in his school or college instruc- 
tion. 

Another stroke of good fortune was 
association—even though as a bystander 
or a clerical observer—with the great 
personalities on the board of the Equit- 
able. The board at various times in- 
cluded such men as General Ulysses S. 
Grant, Cyrus W. Field, who laid the first 
American-European cable, and Henry 
Marquand, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. In fact, Mr. Alex- 
ander had been forunate enough to have 
close association with the two great mili- 
tary figures of the Civil War—Lee as 
well as Grant. His contact with Lee 
was in Lexington, Va., when the General 
was president of Washington College 
there, which after his death became 
known as Washington & Lee University. 
Alexander had frequently visited the 
home of a Washington college profes- 
sor who had been on Lee’s staff and the 
General often dropped in at the home 
of this professor to pay him a visit. 

Mr. Alexander was appointed assistant 
secretary of the Society in 1871; secre- 
tary in 1880, and he held the latter of- 
fice for fifty-seven years. He was elect- 
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William Alexander's Views 


An Insured Investment 
Life 
ment. 


is an insured invest- 
Agents should always bear this 
in mind: the investment and not the 
life of the purchaser is insured. It takes 
time to accumulate capital, but time is 


not a requisite when an investment in 
life insurance is made. 


insurance 


Advertising 


Those who have anything to do with 
the administration of the affairs of a life 
insurance company must be wide awake 
—must be on the alert to adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions. 

Twenty-five years ago I believed that 
the money spent by life insurance com- 
panies for newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising was wasted. Now I am satis- 
fied that carefully framed advertisements 
are of very great value. 

_ Now the people are attracted by life 
insurance and have begun to read the 
advertisements in the newspapers and 
magazines at which they formerly shied. 
They are beginning to welcome the re- 
sponsible agents who call upon therm and 
to listen respectfully to their explana- 


tions. What are the reasons for this 
change? Of course, the most important 
reason is that since 1929 they have seen 
that the only depression-proof invest- 
ments in the market have been the poli- 
cies and annuities issued by the life in- 
surance companies. And they have seen 
that all the prudently conducted com- 
panies have been paying dividends from 
year to year without interruption for 
half a century and longer. 





Sentiment 


Sentiment, in my opinion, is one of the 
most valuable possessions that any man 
or woman can have. Hence I am proud 
of my identification with a business which 
seems to me to be permeated with more 
sentiment than is to be found in any 
other industry. 

While life insurance is beneficent in 
its aims, it is a business pure and simple. 
It dispenses no charity. The man who 
places his savings with a life insurance 
company pays for what he gets, Never- 
theless, sentiment will have been his chief 
motive for acting. His intelligence may 
have guided him, but his heart has fur- 
nished the driving power. 

The successful agent is stimulated by 
sentiment and usually finds his clients 
apathetic until his sentiment has been 
appealed to. 





ed for the fifty-eighth time on February 
18, 1937. In point of service he was the 
oldest member of the Equitable’s entire 
staff of 4,500 employes. 

In 1887 he married Frances Gordon 
Paddock, who died in 1931. He is sur- 
vived by his daughter, Mrs. Frances 
Alexander Brooks, and by a_ nephew, 
Henry M. Alexander of New York. 


A man of many interests and talents, 
Mr. Alexander was an amateur artist 
of professional ability. His water colors 
have been included in various exhibitions. 
His clubs included the Century and Uni- 
versity Clubs in New York, and the 
Ausable Club in the Adirondacks. He 
was a member of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution. 











. . » Life Insurance is the surest de- 
fence against the unpredictable 
storms of human stress and need. 


War—Pestilence—Economic Dis- 
aster—all have failed to weaken 
this great cooperative agency of 








Let Come What May 





mutual protection. That is why the 
Sun Life of Canada is so justly 
proud of its long service to nearly 
One Million Policyholders who have 
safeguarded themselves and their 
loved ones against the calamities 
common to mankind. 
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As An Educator 
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the evolution of life insurance; to the 
marvelous position life insurance occy. 
pies in the world of today; and paying 
a great tribute to Henry B. Hye, his 
business hero—the founder of the Equit. 
able. As a work which helped agents 
appreciate their business—in fact, which 
glorified it—the book was valuable. Ag 
an autobiography it was disappointing. 
He explained this to the writer one day 
by saying: “I started to write about 
myself, but the business itself and the 
Society took possession of me as being 
much more important and I gave the 
space to them.” 

The two fields where Mr. Alexander had 
particular influence were training and 
education of agents in professional sell- 
ing, and the development of Income jin- 
surance—paying out of insurance pro- 
ceeds on a life income basis rather than 
in a single lump sum. 

Did Much to Elevate Agent’s Calling 

Always a friend of the representative 
in the field, William Alexander did much 
to elevate the agents’ calling and to help 
him establish himself permanently in the 
profession. He was an important mem- 
ber of the committee of the Equitable 
Society, which undertook to establish a 
training course for agents, the first thor- 
ough and formal educational program 
ever conducted by a life insurance com- 
pany for its representatives. In writing 
his books he had the agent in mind. 
He explained the elementary principles 
of life insurance and gave practical hints 
on the art of salesmanship, books that 
are notable for their clearness and sim- 
plicity of style and for the imaginative 
handling of abstruse life insurance prin- 
ciples. He realized that the sooner all 
agents were educated in their own field 
and capable of inspiring confidence in 
the public, the easier it would be for 
every agent to sell life insurance insur- 
ance. 


Aided in Drawing Up New Policy Forms 


William Alexander watched the evolu- 
tion of the life insurance contract from 
the early crude and highly restricted 
forms to the comprehensive and liberal 
instruments of the present day. He had 
the distinction of having had a major 
part in the actual transformation of the 
policy contract throughout this entire pe- 
riod. For many years the preparation 
of the policy forms used by the Equit- 
able, which often set the standard for 
the entire life insurance world, was en- 
trusted to him. And it was he who, 
about thirty-five years ago, was primar- 
ily responsible for preparing a Continu- 
ous Instalment policy for the Equitable, 
the forerunner of the present Life In- 
come forms. His book on Life Income 
Insurance and the hundreds of articles 
written by him on this subject caused 
him to be referred to as “the father of 
Life Income insurance.” 


As Seen By Some Leaders 


(Continued from Page 3) 





writers, he will be chiefly honored and 
remembered for his pioneer work in life 
insurance education. 

“At a time when those who advocated 
careful training for life underwriters 
were generally considered to be imprac- 
tical idealists, William Alexander was 
doing a great work both as a practical 
educator and as a ‘salesman’, or propa- 
gandist, for the need of fundamental 
training. 

“Quietly and persuasively and largely 
by the example of his own persistent 
efforts, he succeeded eventually in arous- 
ing an interest that resulted in the or- 
ganization of the schools at Carnegie 
Tech and New York University under 
the leadership of men who had caught 
his inspiration and vision of the future, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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. Mass. Mutual Appoints W.K. Vickers in New Post 
. 
hal Two Agency Assistants With-Patterson Agency 
© the iss —— 
- occu. PART OF EXPANSION’ PLANS HEADS CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 
Paying 
le, his Frank W. Howland and E. Lloyd Mallon Had Wide Experience in Banking, Busi- 
Eon Join Home Office Staff With ness and Engineering Before 
— Chester O. Fischer Joining Agency Last Year 
agents 
which The Massachusetts Mutual Life has The Patterson Agency of the Massa- 
e. As appointed Frank W. Howland and E. chusetts Mutual Life at 100 East Forty- 
inting, Lloyd Mallon as agency assistants, it second Street, New York, has reorgan- 
ne day has been announced by Chester O. | ized its department handling surplus and 
about Fischer, vice-president of the company. | brokerage business, into a co-operative 
nd the Mr. Mallon assumes his new duties on service department for all city business 
being April 9 and Mr. Howland early in May. 
ve the The appointments are in line with en- 
larged organization plans of the home 
ler had ofice agency department. | 
and A native of Streator, Ill., and a gradu- | 
il sell- ate of Notre Dame’s school of commerce, _ || 
me in- Mr. Howland joined the Massachusetts | 
> pro- Mutual in 1927 as a personal producer, || 
T than becoming one of the company’s hundred _ || 
leading salesmen in 1936 and building an | 
. enviable record in consecutive weekly | 
alling production. He comes to his new posi- | 
itative tion from Rockford, Tll., where he has _ || 
much been active in the Association of Life || 
o help Underwriters, having served as president _ || 
in the in 1934 and 1935. During 1935-36 he was | 
mem- on the board of directors of the Illinois | 
litable State Association and an executive com- | 
lish a mitteeman to the National Association | 
thor- of Life Underwriters. Mr. Howland is 34. | 
ogram Mr. Mallon is also a young man, just 
com- 32. He was born in Cleveland and is a 
riting craduate of Denison University in —_—- 
mind. ville, O. Entering life insurance in 192: | 
ciples he was a personal producer for Beas 
hints years when he became life insurance of- | 
; that ficer of the National City Bank of Cleve- 
| sim- land and continued there until 1933. Dur- 
native ing those years he studied law at John | 
prin- Marshalt Law School, graduating in 1930 | 
er all and being admitted to the Ohio bar. In_ || _ Blank & Stoller 
. field 1933 me, or joined the pe | | WALTER K. VICKERS 
ice in agency of a leading company and a year || r dig 
e for later was appointed supervisor. Later he | I nage _— it Ry charge of Rye alter 
insur- was transferred to the home office agen- ||| HH code ickers, who will have several assist- 
he — - _ berg —~ — || TO PROTECT THEM ACCORDING TO THEIR NEEDS \\| Mr. Vickers has been active in the 
las acted as general agent in Milwaukee. ||| ~- ‘Rag Seen active. 
“orms Hi | — life underwriters ———. and 
{Vy 1} |: the supervisors’ association. / oston 
pow ST. LOUIS CONVENTION BID | || man and a graduate of English High 
iene Committee to Present Formal Bid to ||| It is no mean job to protect hundreds of thousands of families | en ee. —_ a— : -_ “ 
~~ o on Se os —_— || according to their individual needs. For such protection the | field engineer for the Sherman Engineer- 
: elisa 11] || ing Corp., his activity being in improve- 
rye The Life Underwriters Association of _ ||| : j i : 4 luction, ageme and 
f the he Life Underwriters aon {|| Provident Mutual issues the following contracts: ment of production, management anc 
thos St. Louis will present its formal bid for | | merchandising methods. Later, he was 
fost re a ee «wd yo | 2 a ee = _ a ie Radio 
oie Association of Life Underwriters before ||| ' F , y pastes uring the Work ae the wea & 
“es trustees of the National Association in ||| Provident Providor Survivorship Income pe ot ol Cauneees. the 4 & mentber 
5 en- session at Indianapolis on April 16 {|| , : f of the Defendam Association, a veteran 
me || Provident Protector Continuous Life Income ||| organization made up of the Old Guard 
ors _ The St. Louis convention committee | ] of New York City; and, also, of the 
ve includes George L. Dyer, Columbian Na- | Ordinary Life Single Premium Life ||} City Club. 
table, — prs ee — Pecan || |] Bec bg ag eo we - caterers 
> In Segal re . Kench, National = ||| : : | Agency in June, 1936, and has develope« 
Bes Life of Vermont, and James G. Calla- | Endowment Single Premium Endowment | the idea of a co-operative service de- 
siies han, Metropolitan Life. Sub-committees | Pensiie fe Sinaia Poomiem, Bowel partment for full time producers and re- 
used are being Sormeed. 1 amily éncome g ulty | cruiting of new men for brokerage and 
er of CSREES SF — P : | surplus business. The Patterson agency 
HAS £315,000,000 ASSETS | Limited Payment Plans Retirement Life Income has not yet, completed its second year, 
The Prudential of England wound up _ ||| , 1] sut has made fine gains in man power 
the year 1936 with £315,000,000 assets. A 1} “Double Ten” Accidental Death Benefit | and production, It has originated a num- 
TS did £30,760,000 in the Ordinary branch. | } ber of new ideas for selling and devel- 
It placed £8,000,000 of new business over- 1} Five Year Term Disability Premium Waiver || i rs “e% and _ Master —— 
Seas. Over 81% of its asscts are invested || Recording 3ureau also originated in the 
and P the United Kingdom. Five years ago | Ten Year Term Disability Income ||} agency. 
+f the corresponding figure was 68%. Its ’ os 
1 lik total ladies oom pel £1,000,000 a || NATHAN’L REESE ANNIVERSARY 
weck. i " ‘ : r | Nathaniel Reese, general agent, Provi- 
en i] And five major types of settlement options, with numerous ! dent Mutual Life, Detroit, today cele- 
Store ARTICL W RKERS {|| . : ‘ | rates his thirty - seventh anniversary 
_ In th ‘ ES etd wipe | pena sea ec, i subdivisions and combinations. | with the company. Willard K. Wise, 
ones € current issue of Inspeciic — l] \] vice-president, and Malcolm L. Williams 
was se, gultiaboed by — _) — - | ||} and Walter D. Cross, assistant managers 
tical seo appear Fagen ; oy ae Pee | of agencies, are representing the home 
4 M tag _eueos igs ||| 1 office at an all-day agency meeting and 
— 4 ual Life; Edward W. Allen of Allen 1} at a dinner this evening. ‘Under the 
nfal & Schmidt, general agents, New England _ ||| leadership of Mr, Reese the Detroit 
Mutual Life ; and Charles E. De Long, || agency bac grown from having less than 
gel keneral agent, Mutual Benefit. ih ROVIDENT UTUAL $1,000,000 in force to more than $38,000,- 
— || (|| 000 with an annual premium income of 
ye WINS CASHIERS’ CONTEST 1] Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA || more than $1,200,000. The Detroit agen- 
egic Fi a wag! M. Thompson, cvshier in the ||| Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 i] sy is at 15 Book Tower, 
nder & harles J. Zimmerman agency, Newark, 
mnt BN: Js for the Connecticut Mutual, has _ || | WELTON MANAGER AT MADISON 
ture, again won the honor for New Jersey in | C. Rex Welton has been placed in 
the cashiers’ contest sponsored Ly the HH charge of the Ordinary department of 
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Bankers Life Field Force 
Tribute to New Officers 
The field force of the Bankers Life Co. 
of Des Moines staged a one-day “Dawn 
to Darkness” production drive on March 
25 in honor of.the two newly advanced 





W. F. WINTERBLE 


officers of the company, W. F. Winterble, 
director of agencies, and M. E. Lewis, 
superintendent of agencies. The drive 
produced a total of more than $2,750,000 
of new business. Both Mr. Winterble 





M. E. LEWIS 


and Mr, Lewis stayed at their offices 
until past midnight to read and acknowl- 
edge reports. The Madison, Wis., agency 
made the best record with twenty-one 
salesmen writing fifty-five applications 


for $203,000. 
LECTURE SERIES NEARS END 








John D. Howell and Chester O. Fischer 

Last to Come Before Life Under- 

writers Association of N. Y. City 

This month concludes the lecture course 
on the Technique of Selling presented 
for its members by the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City. The 
sixth lecture was given yesterday. Re- 
maining dates are April 15 and 22 at 
4 o'clock in the Metropolitan Life audi- 
torium. C. Preston Dawson is chairman 
of the course. 

Four speakers handled a symposium on 
specialty sales yesterday. Those sched- 
uled were A. Kinbacher, New England 
Mutual; Harry B. Shontz, Mutual Ben- 
efit; David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual; Clyde Sisson, Aetna Life, all 
of New York City. 

John D. Howell, Penn Mutual, New 
York, will handle the subject “Optional 
Settlements Make Sales” on April 15. 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, will speak April 22. 
Mr. Fischer’s subject will be “You—The 
Salesman of Life Insurance.” 


How Agents Will Profit 
From Social Security 


AS SEEN BY H. H. McBRATNEY 





Act Sells Systematic Thrift Idea, Focuses 
on Long Term Programs, Gives 
Annuity Incentive 





Henry H. McBratney, agency super- 
intendent, Louis F. Paret agency, Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, pointed 
out advantages to the business of life 
insurance which are found in Social Se- 
curity Act. Briefly, he summarized them 
as follows: 

It will sell the idea of systematic thrift 
to the public. At no time in the history 
of this country have we had such a na- 
tional thrift movement literally stuck un- 
der the noses of every person as ceffcctive 
as this act. 

It will focus attention on the value of 
long term programs of accumulation of 
money. This is an idea which life in- 
surance men have been attempting to 
preach to the public for years, and we 
have the best advertising medium in a 
national way through the Social Securi y 
Act. 

It will sell the country on the need of 
old age income. The problems of old 
age dependency are being depicted by the 
Social Security propaganda in a more 
graphic way than you or I could do as 
individuals or life insurance could do 
as an institution, 

It will give an incentive to buy an- 
nuity types of life insurance so that 
the individual can build, in conjunction 
with the Social Security benefits, ade- 
quate old age protection. 

It will enable us to bring out the 
advantages of life insurance, particularly 
in the terms of the flexibility of life 
insurance policies, in contrast with the 
rigidity of the Social Security provisions. 

The Lone Star State Life has changed 
its place of business from Weatherford 
to Dallas. 


Acacia’s Novel “Talking” 
Application; How It’s Used 


The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ion, D. C., has a new and unusual appli- 
cation form that is a distinct novelty both 
as to appearance and content. It is 
known as the “Talking Application.” It 
is made attractive with an excellent pho- 
tograph of the new Acacia home office 
building in Washington which is now one 
of the ornamcnts of the city. On the 
inside cover page there is an impressive 
reproduction of the dome of the Capitol 
recognized by all Americans as a symbol 
of the government, its strength and sta- 
bility. Immediately under the Capitol 
dome is a statement of the size of the 
Acacia Mutual Life and the fact that 
it was chartered by the Congress of the 
United States March 3, 1869. A con- 
gressional charter is not a common thing 
and implies a close governmental super- 
vision. There is also printed in bold 
type ten reasons why one should own 
Acacia policies, ; 

The “Talking Application” gives the 
agent the opportunity to get the applica- 
tion before the prospect in an unusual 
and attractive form tied in with many 
practical and convincing reasons why the 
prospect should sign at once. 


Frazier-Lemke Act 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the property itself. 5—The right to con- 
trol meanwhile the property during the 
period of default, subject only to the 
discretion of the court, and to have the 
rents and profits collected by a receiver 
for the satisfaction of the debt. 

In addition, although the court is of 
the opinion that, while the law affords 
the debtor-farmer a three-year period of 
rehabilitation, the stay is not an abso- 
lute one and the court has discretion at 
any time to terminate the stay and order 
a public sale. 
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3 Companies Figure In 
Edison Insurance Plan 


SUPPLEMENTS SOCIAL SECURITy 
Contributory Sncmnen Anmnnamenei Un. 
derwritten by Aetna, Equitable and 
Prudential; All Periods of Active 
Service Credited 





Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and affiliated 
companies of West Orange, N. J, have 
announced that a contributory retirement 
plan has been subscribed to by 95% oj 
the eligible employes. The company’s 
initial appropriation toward the plan js 
$275,000. 

Although such a plan had long been 
under considerat’on by the company, final 
decision to adopt a formal plan was held 
in abeyance until the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act became 
known. It was felt that the Federal 
Social Security Act does not meet the 
full needs of the company’s employes, so 
far as old-age benefits are concerned. 
It gives no credit for service rendered 
by employes in the past; it makes no 
pension provision for employes now age 
61; and the monthly income thereunder 
is not sufficiently large in all cases to 
provide that degree of comfort after 
retirement which the company would like 
its employes to have. Accordingly the 
contributory retirement income plan 
which became effective January 1, 1937, 
was adopted to supplement the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. 

The retirement income under this plan 
will be in the form of a life income, 
beginning at age 65, to be provided joint- 
ly by employes’ contributions and those 
of the company made year by year. The 
payment of the retirement income will 
be underwritten by the Aetna Life, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
the Prudential. 

All employes under 65 years of age 
who have completed one year of service 
and who have reached their thirty-fifth 
birthday are eligible. Payments by em- 
ployes vary depending upon earnings. 
Those earning $2,000 a year or less pay 
1%4%. Higher-salaried employes will pay 
up to 6%. The company will match dol- 
lar for dollar all payments made by em- 
ployes. 

Unusually Liberal Provisions 

In addition to the combined payments 
to be made by employes and the con- 
pany for future service, the company will 
endeavor to provide additional retirement 
incomes based on the number of credited 
years of service rendered prior to the 
date on which an employe first became 
eligible to enter the plan. 

There are two very liberal provisions 
not usually found in retirement income 
plans of this nature. First, in the case 
of termination of an employe’s service 
after he has completed five years of ser- 
vice with the company, he may, instead 
of accepting the cash withdrawal value 
of his payments, elect to receive the re- 
tirement income beginning at age 65, pur- 
chased by his and the company’s pay- 
ments. There are very few private plans 
that give the employes a vested right 
in the annuities purchased by the em- 
ployer after as short a period of service 
as five years. 

Secondly, in determining the credit for 
service prior to the inauguration of the 
plan, all periods of active service have 
been allowed, regardless of the nature 
of termination or length of time that the 
employe was off the payroll. Service for 
the United States during the World War 
has also been credited. 


HENRY VAN DEN BERGH DEAD 

Henry Van den Bergh, former chair- 
man of the Scottish Widows Assurance 
Co., died in Nice recently at the age 0 
8%. He was a former chairman of the 
Van den Berghs, Ltd., margarine manu- 
facturers. Apart from his business in- 
terests after he had come to Britain he 
was well known as a collector of Indian 
coins, of Dutch tiles, of Persian pottery 
and of Peruvian pottery, about which he 
wrote a book, “The Incas and Their 
Industries.” 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


* * *€ * 


Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1936 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE BUSINESS IN 1936 (YEAR’S FIGURES) 


Life: , , 
New Life Insurance issued: 
Ordinary. . - - + + + $10,896,871,470.00 Ordinary . . . . - « + $1,114,803,062.00 


Industrial. . - - - + + %175,974,709.00 Industrial . . . . . ~~ 1,009,049,516.00 

Group . . . . « e . 7 3,238,129,605.00 Group 142 020. 543 00 
; ; : = i , . + . - . . + . ? ’ ee 

Total $21,310,975,784.00 Total. . . . . . . « + $2,265,873,121.00 


Accident and Health , 
Also R qd. - 09,108,639. 
Weekly Indemnity .. . $17,238,719.00 so Revived and Increase $709, 108,639.00 








Payments to Beneficiaries 
and Policyholders: 


Policies: gy, 
Life (Including 1,808,476 Group 








Certificates) ies: ee ss 42,990,980 i -¢ Death Benefits Ew So $164,916,631.02 
Accident and Health (Including ot Pp. 
979,343 Group Certificates) . - 1,206,808 A} age or a » «6 ©  $346,227,175.39 
al Total Payments . . . . - $511,143,806.41 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES Rear 


+ 


Fa 
by 
¥ 


Assets . . . . + + + « + $4,494,701,772.24 BUSINESS IN 1936 (DAILY AVERAGES) 


Liabilities: 
Statutory Policy Reserves . 3,920,990,791.00 


Dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1937 . - . 101,581,144.00 


Other Liabilities . . .. 145,705,169.55 


Life policies issued and revived per day 17,284 
Number of claims paid perday . . . 2,344 


Life insurance issued, revived and 
increased per day. . . . ~- $9,818,422.00 


Payments to beneficiaries and 








Contingency Sheeeve , 48,000,000.00 policyholders and addition to 
Total Liabilities . . . - $4,216,277,104.55 bina reserve perday. . . - . +  $2,450,501.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) .  $278,424,667.69 *""MB Increase in assets perday . . - $857,753.00 





The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


* * * Kk 


Approximately one-fifth of the people of the United States and Canada 


are now insured in the Metropolitan, many having two or more policies. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER NEW YORK LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board President 
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Philip Holmes to Move 
Into Larger Quarters 


AGENCY WAS STARTED APR. 1, ’36 





Frederick R. Fast, Former Colgate Base- 
ball and Basket Ball Star, Has 
Been .Made Assistant Mer. 


The Philip Holmes agency of the Con- 
necticut General, which was started on 
April 1, 1936, in the Pershing Square 
Building, will move to larger quarters 
in the fourteenth floor of the same build- 


ing. The agency stood ninth with the 





FREDERICK R. FAST 
company for the month of February. 
None of the agents has had previous 
experience in the insurance business. One 
of them has written eighty policies and 
another sixty-five policies. 

Mr. Holmes announced this week that 
Frederick R. Fast will go with the 
agency on April | as assistant manager. 
He is a graduate of Colgate, class of ’30. 
In that college he played football and 
basket ball. He went into life insurance 
and became a supervisor in the Keane- 
Patterson agency; then went with the 
Lloyd Patterson agency. 

Mr. Holmes is a graduate of Colum- 
bia, class of ’26. His first life insurance 
experience was with the Phoenix Mutual 
in Hartford as an agent. He then came 
to New York and became an agent in 
Brooklyn with the Travelers, the mana- 
ger at the time being Ralph Lathrop. 
In 1929 in Brooklyn he paid for $583,258. 
Leaving Brooklyn he became a field as- 
sistant in the Travelers at 55 John Street, 
and he joined the Connecticut General 
in the former Murrell agency, 225 Broad- 
way, as assistant manager. 


POSTAL NAT’L LIFE GAINS 
Gains in admitted assets, insurance in 
net surplus and new insurance 
written are shown in the seventh annual 


financial statement of the Postal Na- 
tional Life. Assets totaled $547,485 of 


force, 


which $396,444 was invested in U. S 
Government, municipal, state, public 
utilities and industrial bonds; capital 


stood at $150,000 and surplus at $90,042. 
The company had nearly $2,000,000 new 
insurance written last year and $6,519,- 
683 insurance in force at the year-end. 





ACACIA NEWS IN NEW DRESS 
Troy M. Rodlun, advertising manager, 
Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C., 
has brought out thé Acacia News, the 
company’s agency paper, in a new, at- 
tractive and convenient form. It is ap- 
proximately four inches wide by eight 
inches deep, laid out effectively, and is 
filled with up-to-date, practical sales 
ideas. 





| HEARD On The WAY 





Mary Virginia Graham, daughter of 
James P. Graham, Springfield, Mass., 
general agent of the Aetna Life, and 
Mrs. Graham, is among the group of 
Smith College students who are eligible 
to spend their junior year in Italy. These 
girls were selected by the Italian de- 
partment for their interest and ability 
in that subject. 

As a result of the reorganization of the 
Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
Allan E. Messer, director of the Equity 
& Law Life, has been appointed to the 
board. 





Since one of the important life com- 
panies has adopted the practice of per- 
mitting the insureds to request an en- 
dorsement upon his or her policies show- 
ing an outstanding loan, in order that 
the policies may be returned to them, 
the number of lost policies has almost 
doubled, 

One of the general agents in a notice 
to the staff field force says that in order 
to save the company and the general 
agency from embarrassment and expense 
connected with the obtaining of affidavits 
of loss, and the issuance of copies of 
the contracts, the agents should make 
sure that when they are handling a loan 
for a policyholder that they return the 
contract immediately for the insured’s 
possession after the loan has been made 
In returning the contract they are asked 
for their own protection to obtain a 
receipt showing that the insured has re- 
ceived the contract. One of its agents, 
in returning a policy to an insured al- 
ways uses a penny post card to be signed 
by the insured, acknowledging receipt 
of the policy contract and any papers. 





Three companies are associated in 
writing of large groups in Canada. They 
are the London Life, Confederation Life 
and Mutual Life Assurance. Recently, 
they wrote a group for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., total coverage being $700,000. 
The company and its subsidiaries own six 
flour mills and manufacture a number of 
specialties. It has warehouses in many 
cities. Its products are sold in forty- 
four countries. 

It is estimated that the increase in pre- 
mium tax announced in the Alberta bud- 
get speech will cost insurance companies 
an additional $80,000 annually. 

Alberta has had a 2% tax on premium 
income for some years. In each of the 
last five years temporary legislation has 
provided for an increase of 10% in the 
tax. In other words, the effective rate 
has been 2.2%. It is now proposed to 
increase this tax to 3%. 

Uncle Francis 





KEE AGENCY SALES COURSE 

The William H. Kee agency, Mutual 
Life of New York, Brooklyn, is starting 
a new training course on April 5 which 
will continue for eight consecutive Mon- 


day evenings. Classes meet from 7 to 
8:30. Carl Haas, educational director, 
is in charge. William H Kee, agency 


manager, will take part in some of the 
meetings. 

Meeting topics are these: April 5—Life 
situations and their importance in selling 
life insurance; April 12—Minimum in- 
come plan; April 19—Sellinge the business 
retirement agreement; April 26—Rcla- 
tionship between social security and life 
insurance; May 3—Taxation approach; 
May 10—Mortgage redemption plan; 
May 17—Educational programs; May 24 
—Why and how to use motivation in 
selling. 


CHARLES M. AVERY DEAD 
Charles M. Avery, 75, for nearly fifty 


years agency cashier in the St. Louis 
agency, Equitable Society, died last 
week. 


Neikrug Becomes Manager 


of Tom Hogan, Inc.,-N. Y. 


Lewis M. Neikrug has become manager 
of Tom Hogan, Inc., 90 John Street, 
New York, the new organization formed 
by Mr. Hogan to handle his general 
agency of the United States Life. The 
original organization, Thomas J. Hogan, 
Inc., was established in 1933. Mr. Hogan’s 
business with the United States Life has 
grown so steadily that he deemed it ad- 
visable to center its activities in a sepa- 
rate corporation. 

Mr. Neikrug, who has an LLB from 
New York Law School, devoted the early 
years of his career to social and welfare 





Blackstone Studios 
NEIKRUG 


LEWIS M. 


work and was very active in that during 
the World War and for a period of ten 
vears thereafter. Following a short period 
in newspaper publishing, he joined the 
organization of Theodore M. Riehle in 
May, 1930. After eleven months in the 
field he was appointed a unit manager. 
In 1933 and 1934 he led all of the Equi- 
table Life Society agency units in new 
organization production. Mr. Neikrug 
was managing editor of the Bulletin of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York for about a year, until re- 
cently, and is still on its staff. 


BILL INTRODUCED AT ALBANY 

Under provisions of a bill introduced 
in the Assembly by D. Mallory 
Stephens, Republican of Putnam Coun- 
ty and referred to Insurance Committee, 
section 100 Insurance Law is amended 
to permit domestic life companies to in- 
vest not more than 1% of assets in 
shares of state savings and loan associ- 
ations and Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations organized under’ Federal 
Home Owners’ Loan Act. Assembly 
Intro. No. 1729. 


HERCULES LIFE GAINS 

Last year the Hercules Life of Chicago 
doubled its new insurance in force and 
renewed 94.75% of the outstanding in- 
surance in the National Life fund taken 
over by the Hercules Life. The man- 
agement effected a further reduction of 
20% in the amount of liens against the 
fund. Of premium payments received 
90.45% were in cash. The Hercules Life 
has during the past year increased its 
field force personnel by 50%. 








INDUSTRIAL BOARD MEMBERS 
A. J. Fraley was appointed new mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma State Industrial 
Commission and Dr. C, W.. Beeson 
named as medical adviser, a position re- 
cently created. 


KRANIAK MILWAUKEE CHAIRM’N 

John J. Kraniak, a Milwaukee district 
superintendent of the Prudential, has 
been appointed gencral chairman of the 
Milwaukee observance of National Life 
Insurance Week, May 17-22. 


Most Business Obtained 
From Old Policyholde;, 


Dwight Sayward, general agent at 
Portland, Me., for the John Hancock, ob. 
tained some interesting percentages from 
a study of the sources of business pro. 
duced during 1936 by four representative 
members of his agency. According t; 
his findings, only 7% of the business pp. 
sulted from cold canvass; 28% was writ. 
ten on friends or acquaintances of th 
agent; 26% was attributed to the “cep. 
ter of influence or endless chain” method: 
39% was written on old policyholders, r.. 
latives or associates of old policyholder; 
or other company contacts. 

In 21% of the cases the agent knew the 
prospect intimately and in 58% he kney 
him well enough to call him by his firs 
name. Eighteen per cent of the cases 
studied came through a definite reference 
given the agent with an_ introducton 
card or letter, or permission to use the 
name of the person supplying the infor. 
mation, or with complete information 
about the prospect and his financial con- 
dition. 





CHANGES BY CANADA LIFE 

The Canada Life announces retirement 
of C. E. Bissell, manager of the Winni- 
peg branch, who has resigned from that 
position to take three months leave of 
absence. Mr. Bissell intends to resume 
his connection with the company in some 
cipacity Inter. John H. Norton becomes 
manager at Winnipeg. H. H. Henderson 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s branch at Victoria, B. C. | 
branch has becn opened at Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., under H,. W. Hare, who was 
formerly associated with the London, 
Ont., branch. W. R. Dunlop has resigned 
as superintendent of the company’s build- 
ings. His successor is R. B. Simpson. 





WYOMING PLAN APPROVED 

Approval of the Wyoming Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law, signed by the 
governor of the state February 26, has 
been announced by the Social Security 
Board. Thirty-cight states are now par- 
ticipating in the Federal-state system of 
unemployment insurance. It is estimated 
that 18,000,000 workers are covered by 
the plan in those states. 





WADDLE OREGON BRANCH MGR. 

Gene Waddle, agents’ counsel for Oc- 
cidental Life of California, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager for the company 
at Portland, Oregon, effective immedi- 
ately. Although a young man, Mr. Wad: 
dle has had a wide experience in life in- 
surance work. 





SAM MARONEY’S FINE RECORD 

Sam Maroney of the Great Southern 
Life, Houston, Texas, was given a gold 
watch and chain, and a scroll reciting 
his record of service. He has sold more 
than $3,000,000 of insurance while work- 
ing in East Texas and Houston. 


William Ales 


(Continued from Page 4) 
principally such men as Edward A 
Woods, Winslow Russell, John A. Ste- 
venson, Edward J. Sisley and Julian 
Myrick (with all of whom I enjoyed an 
association of several years). ‘ 

“Today, as we observe the progress 0! 
the C. L. U. program, so ably conducted 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner, and the wide- 
spread acceptance of the idea of training 
for life underwriters, we should not for- 
get that our present educational move- 
ment sprang from the genius of William 
Alexander. ’ 

“Those who are collecting libraries of 
life insurance works and who have no! 
yet secured copies of Mr. Alexanders 
books should hasten to do so. Written 
with great simplicity and clarity, and al- 
ways with the practical end in view, 
they were among the first to be pub 
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lished for the benefit of the man in the 
field.” 
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Spare Them Your Debts 


“For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 


How many men have been made to see clearly that the “cost of dying” may mean the 
equivalent of two or more years’ living expenses for their families? What man knowingly, 
and unnecessarily, would place such debts ahead of his children’s maintenance and welfare? 


Northwestern Mutual agents are currently engaged in the second month of a nationwide 
campaign which is taking them to the hearthstones of thoughtful and provident parents, 
with special emphasis being laid on reaching homes not previously safeguarded by 
Northwestern Mutual clean-up insurance. 


That agents are being successful in their quest for this “Treasure”, and that parents are 
heeding their counsel, is indicated by results for the first day of the campaign, commemorat- 
ing the 80th Anniversary of the founding of the Company—53/, millions on 1400 lives having 
been written that day by over 800 agents. 
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Could Raise Benefits, 
Lower Tax, Says Linton 

BY SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGE 

Provident President Would Avoid Put- 


ting National Debt Into Reserve, 
Use General Taxation 











The full reserve proposal in the Fed- 
eral old age security program—involving 
the accumulation of a 47 billion dollar re- 
serve of government securities by 1980 
—is a major obstacle in the way of solv- 
ing the social problem of providing ade- 
quate pensions for those who will be re- 
tiring from work during the next twenty 
years, said A. Linton, president 
Provident Mutual speaking last week at 
Minneapolis. Levying payroll taxes to 
build the reserve freezes in government 
bonds billions of dollars which should be 
used to pay more adequate pensions. It 
also necessitates levying larger payroll 
taxes than are required to solve the social 
problem above referred to. 

Heretofore the established method of 
reducing the national debt has been to 
apply general revenue funds to the pur- 
pose. Under the Social Security Act 
this method would no longer be used. In- 
stead the proceeds of payroll taxes — a 
large proportion of which would have 
been levied upon the lowest income earn- 
ing groups of the country—would be ap- 
plied to buy up the government debt and 
general revenue would not be employed 
to make reductions in the debt. This 
plan will have important political reper- 
cussions once it is clearly understood. 

The purpose of the reserve is to pro- 
vide a fund which will supply interest to 
be used in helping to pay pensions in 
the years to come when the pension load 
will become heavy. This interest is sup- 
posed to make it easier for our children 
and grandchildren to bear the pension 
load we are passing on to them. Even- 
tually the benefits under the contributory 
old age plan are estimated to amount to 
10% of payrolls in the occupations in- 
cluded in the plan. When that time 
comes, 60% of the load is to be carried 
by the 6% payroll taxes (shared equally 
by the employer and employe) and the 
remaining 40% by the interest on the 
proposed reserve fund. 

What the Changes Would Be 


Since the interest will presumably be 
raised by general taxation, it partakes in 
reality of the nature of a government 
subsidy despite the fact that it is labeled 
“interest on government obligations.” If 
instead of using the payroll taxes to buy 
up the national debt for the account of 
the reserve fund, the debt should be re- 
duced in the usual manner by the ap- 
plication of general revenue funds, then 
the interest thereby released could be 
used to pay pensions in the same manner 
as the interest on the proposed reserve 
fund. In other words the money taking 
the place of the interest would be raised 
by the proceeds of general taxation in 
the same manner that the interest would 
have been raised. The proposed method 
would have the great advantage of keep- 
ing the payroll taxes to a minimum 
figure and also enabling more adequate 
pensions to be paid during the next 
twenty years. 

As a matter of fact, the payroll taxes 
could satisfactorily be kept at the pres- 
ent level—1% on the employer and 1% 
on the employe—for at least five and 
perhaps ten years and at the same time 
the pensions payable in the early years 
could be substantially increased. 

Under the Social Security Act as it 
now stands the estimated average month- 
ly pensions to be paid in various years 
are indicated in the following table: 


Year Aver. Pension Paid 
RE nr ae oe: $18 

BE Nb is eae cua ssoat 22 
ESS 29 
RE eee 37 
See eee 46 


Raise Benefits in Earlier Years 
The change suggested would enable the 
pension in the earlier years to be raised. 
However, great care should be exercised 





not to raise the ultimate level of pen- 
sions. In 1980, despite the average pen- 
sion of $46 per month, the total benefit 
payments are estimated to exceed 3% 
billion dollars. That is as large a sum 
as we should load upon our children and 
grandchildren, in Mr. Linton’s opinion, 
especially when we recall that only a lit- 
tle more than one-half the workers will 
be included in the contributory plan. Ap- 
proximately 47% will be outside the plan 
and will have to be otherwise cared for. 
This will be done under the section of 
the Act providing for free pensions to 
needy individuals on a co-operative 50-50 
state and Federal government basis. 
These free pensions are now running 


at a relatively high level in a number of 
states. In January, 1937, sixteen states 
were paying an average of more than 
$20 per month per individual. In many 
instances the amount per aged couple is 
twice that amount. In California which 
has the highest average, over 65,000 in- 
dividuals received an average of $31.50 
apiece. For the 42 states having old age 
assistance laws the average pension was 
$18.81 per individual, 

When these figures, and especially 
those for couples, are considered it is 
clear that the contributory plan should 
be modified so that the pensions avail- 
able under it will be larger in the next 
twenty years than they will be under the 
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existing law. Furthermore, the layy 
should provide that pensions will Start 
to be paid earlier than in 1942, Say jn 
1939. 

The problem of extending the COVerage 
of the contributory plan to include , 
large proportion of the 47% of the work. 
ers not now included in it, is deservin 
of the most careful study. Simplifics. 
tion of the plan will probably be requires 
if this is to be accomplished. 

The Social Security Act represents an 
earnest attempt to solve a Pressing go. 
cial problem, said Mr. Linton. Once th 
full reserve plan has been abandoned a 
number of improvements can be made in 
the program which will greatly enhance 
the probability that it will do what i 
sets out to do. 


C. O. Fischer at Rochester 
Talks on Marketing Process 


Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, Mas. 
sachusetts Mutual, discussed the selling 
process and put particular emphasis op 
the necessity for action when he ad. 
dressed the noonday meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Rochester 
N. Y., held in March. 

On his subject “The Marketing Process 
in Life Insurance,” Mr. Fischer pointed 
out that although life insurance cannot 
be likened to the ordinary commercial 
enterprise because of its inherent foun. 
dation of trusteeship, “there is neverthe. 
less an extension or sales aspect in opr 
business—for reasons that are obvious” 

Continuing, he said: “And in life in. 
surance, as in other lines of business ac- 
tivity, the marketing process includes 
three vital phases—market analysis, ad- 
vertising to build goodwill and prestige, 
and the actual selling process. 

“This selling process—the function of 
the underwriter in the field—is two-fold 
in its character, consisting of educating 
and then motivating prospects. And if 
we are to be competent in the perform- 
ance of these responsibilities, we must 
have knowledge to impart and we must 
be organized in our work and in our 
thinking so that we can motivate the 
potential buyer. 

“As the final step of selling is that of 
securing action on the part of the buyer, 
so also is action the major problem of the 
underwriter. Preparatory steps must be 
organized thoroughly, and put into action, 
not as a temporary procedure, but habitu- 
ally.” 








LITTLE ROCK MEETING 


Fred Ellis of Aetna Life Leads Discus- 
sion on “Closing”; George Vinson- 
haler Presides 

Fred Ellis, agency assistant of the 
Gordon H. Campbell agency, Aetna Life, 
served as master of ceremonies at the 
meeting of the Little Rock Life Under- 
writers Association held March 19. Ar- 
wood Henderson, Union Central, is chair- 
man of the program committee. George 
Vinsonhaler, president of the association, 
presided. Charles H. Wickard, Jr., is 
secretary. 

The program consisted of a discussion 
on “Closing.” Members of the Little 
Rock Association who cooperated with 
Mr. Ellis in presenting the program were 
these: Joe Durham, manager, Jefferson 
Standard; Arthur E. Smith, Jr., Aetna 
Life; Howard Conley, Jr., New York 
Life; Van Weathersby, Mutual of New 
York; Alton Douglass, Jefferson Stand- 
ae, ne UpDyke, Home of New 

ork. 


NAME lL. A. A. PRESS COMMITTEE 

W. L. Jessup, press committee chait- 
man of the Life Advertisers Association 
and manager of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising of the Pilot Life, Greensboro, 
N. C., announces that the regional asso- 
ciate members of his committee are: 
Eastern, Seneca M. Gamble, direct mail 





division, Massachusetts Mutual; North 
Central, J. H. McCarroll, advertising 
manager, Bankers Life, Des Moines; 


Western, Loyd Peek, assistant vice-pres!- 
dent, Northern Life, Seattle; Canadian, 
J. H. Castle Graham, publicity executive, 
London Life. 
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Indianapolis Plans For 
National Ass’n Trustees 


NAT'L COUNCIL ALSO TO MEET 





4 State Sales Congress Starts 
i sen Program April 16-17; 
Committees in Charge 





Life underwriters of Indianapolis are 
laying careful plans for a two-day pro- 
gram on April 16 and 17 when the mid- 
year meeting of the trustees and the na- 
tional council of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held in that 
city. Co-operating in the plans are the 
Life Underwriters Association of In- 
dianapolis, the Indianapolis General 
Agents and Managers Association, In- 
dianapolis Chapter Chartered Life Un- 
Jerwriters, the Indiana State Association 
of Life Underwriters and life insurance 
company home offices located in the 
state. 
ame of the National Association 
will meet Friday evening, April 16, and 
the morning of April 17. The National 
Council will meet the afternoon of April 
17. Sessions will be held in the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

The program Friday includes the an- 
nual sales congress of Indiana and a 
luncheon at which visiting national of- 
ficers and delegates are to be guests. 
Friday evening the officers and trustees 
of the National Association, local of- 
ficials, and others will be guests at a 
dinner given by the Insurance Research 
& Review Service. Mansur B. Oakes of 
the R. & R. Service will preside. On 
Saturday a buffet luncheon will be given 
by life companies having their home of- 
fices in Indiana which will be attended 
by company officers. 


Trustees Among Sales Congress Speakers 


Four trustees of the National Associa- 
tion are scheduled on the Indiana sales 
congress program. They are Harry T. 
Wright, associate agency manager, 
Equitable Society, Chicago; Charles J. 
Zimmerman, manager, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Newark; Paul F. Clark, general 
agent, John Hancock, Boston, and Holgar 
J. Johnson, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh. George H. Newbauer, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Indiana, will wel- 
come the delegates. 

General chairman of the arrangements 
is Ernest A. Crane, general agent, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis, who is also 
a trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Directing the six di- 
visions of the general committee are 
these: advisory division—Mansur_ B. 
Oakes, R, & R. Service, field consultant, 
National Association; sales congress— 
Homer L. Rogers, manager, Equitable 
Society, and president, Indiana State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; arrange- 
ments--Dan Flickinger, general agent, 
John Hancock, and president Indianapolis 
Association of Life Underwriters ; finance 
—Horace E. Storer, manager, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, and president, Indianapolis 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion; Indiana companies division—Harry 
), Wade, vice-president, American 
United Life of Indianapolis; publicity— 
Edward A. Krueger, manager, field serv- 
ice division, State Life of Indiana, and 
past president of Indianapolis Chapter 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 


NEW “ACTUARY’S HANDBOOK” 


The 3% volumes of “The Actuary’s 
Handbook,” companion piece on a 3%2% 
basis which came out last August, is now 
my for distribution by The Insurance 

ield. 

The “Handbooks” cover ages from 0 to 
the limit of life, all policy durations, and 
M) plans of insurance on several valua- 
tion bases. 

Juvenile values on a 3% basis are now 
available. The values are modified to 
Provide full insurance benefits at age 5 
or at age 10, and are directly available, 
on Level, Full Preliminary Term, or 
Illinois Standard plans. 

Harry M. Sarason and Donald B. War- 
ren are the authors, 





Home Office Underwriters 


Set Chicago Meeting Dates 
The Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association will hold its Spring meeting 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago on May 24, 25 and 26. The dates 
were set to immediately precede the con- 
ference of the American Institute of 
Actuaries which meets at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel on May 27 and 28. It is 
expected that many members will attend 
the meetings of both organizations. R. 
C. McCankie, associate actuary, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, is a member of both 
associations and president of the Amer- 
ican Institute. ; 
The Occupation Committee of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association will 
meet May 24, preceding the main con- 
vention which starts May 25. Harold 
F. Larkin, vice-president, Connecticut 
Mutual, is program chairman for the 
underwriters’ meeting. 


JOHN E. REILLY HONORED 

Applications for over $300,000 in life in- 
surance and 75 accident and health poli- 
cies, arranged in the form of a sham- 
rock, greeted John E. Reilly, president of 
the Old Line Life of America, Milwau- 
kee, on his return from a three week’s 
western trip March 24. 





HENRY FASER GUEST SPEAKER 


Gilbert V. Austin Agency, Aetna Life, 
Brooklyn, Holds Luncheon Meeting; 
A. & H. Business Gains 
Henry M. Faser, Jr., general agent 
of the Penn Mutual, was the guest 
speaker at the regular monthly luncheon 
of the Gilbert V. Austin agency of the 
Aetna Life in Brooklyn, in March. Mr. 
Faser’s talk, “Selling Young Men,” was 

well received. 

The luncheon held at the Hotel Tour- 
aine is a regular affair each month at- 
tended by all members of the Austin 
agency force. Business for the year in 
the Brooklyn agency is continuing to be 
well ahead of the same period last year. 
An accident and health campaign con- 
ducted by the company during March 
resulted in premiums for the month in 
the Austin agency which totaled better 
than 30% of the agency’s total accident 
and health premiums for all of last year. 


HONORED FOR HELP TO BLIND 


The pioneering leadership of James C. 
Jones, St. Louis insurance attorney, on 
behalf of the blind in Missouri during 
the past 35 years, was honored March 23 
with a dinner given him by members of 
the St. Louis Society for the Blind, of 
which he is honorary president. 








General American Life’s 
New Settlement Method 


The General American Life has adopt- 
ed a new method for handling requests 
for payment of policy proceeds under the 
optional methods of settlement. That 
method will apply not only to new busi- 
ness but, by request, to policies already 
in force. Endorsement of policies, where 
an optional settlement is desired, will be 
discontinud. Instead a certificate of elec- 
tion of optional method of settlement of 
policy proceeds will be prepared in du- 
plicate and will accompany the policy 
when issued. Both copies must be dated 
and signed by the applicant before a wit- 
ness and both copies returned to the 
company for completion. The original 
will be returned to the applicant to be 
filed with the policy. When the policy 
becomes a claim a supplementary con- 
tract will be issued in exchange for the 
policy and certificate of election. Where 
the beneficiary elects one of the optional 
settlement methods after the policy be- 
comes a claim a supplementary contract 
will be issued in the same manner. 


CHRISTMAN ASS’T ACTUARY 

Joseph A. Christman has been ap- 
pointed an assistant actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life. 

















One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 
Fidelity. 











try. 
Its assets exceed $112,000,000. and its surplus exceeds 
7,000,000.—ranking it high in financial resources among 
older companies. 


dents. 
1914. 


level net premium. 


WHAT KIND OF COMPANY ? 


The question, ‘What kind of company is it?” is quite 


often asked—referring sometimes to reputation, sometimes 
to age or management, or organization or success—for all 
those things bear on the “kind” of institution the company 
really is. 


Fidelity, briefly, is nearly sixty years old. It is perhaps 


larger than ninety percent of the life companies in this coun- 


It has insurance in force of more than $358,000,000. 


Experienced management is one of the important fac- 


tors in successful operation. The six senior offices of Fidelity 
average more than thirty-nine years of service with the 
company. Since founding in 1878 it has had but two presi- 
Walter LeMar Talbot has been its president since 


The Fidelity operates in thirty-seven states, including 


New York and Massachusetts, on a 3% reserve basis, full 
It is the originator of the “Income for 
Life” plan, providing a life income for the insured, as well as 
the originator of Disability and Double Death Benefits in 
connection with life insurance. 


It is proud of its reputation as a friendly company—won 


Philadelphia 


by fair dealing and a live and let live policy. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED 1845 


HE management of a life insurance com- 
pany is one of the great assets which 
never appears in its balance sheet. The New 
York Life Insurance Company is actively 


managed by its Board of Directors who repre- 





sent the 2,000,000 policyholders of this 


“Zaadatiee mutual company. Every Director serves on at 


least one of five general Committees which 
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PRESENTING A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 





























Per Ce: 

Di ASSETS oaoee 
“rectors Total Assets 
a ane $61,082,294.13) 2.54 

penny an 6 at United States Government, direct, or fully 
pase wr on mage iossseney“reey > talamtabae CSET RES 440,280,359.82| 18.31 

resident, Yale University Treasurer, Cabot Manufacturing 

Company (Textiles) State, County and Municipal Bonds............ 228,059,533.25) 9.49 
NI i555. a ysaruinieree wl eomad Aas ohn eae 327,501,466.21 | 13.62 
ee NN PI oa okie cicanewesicwanescones 215,994,580.80| 8.98 
Industrial and other Bonds..................... 26,818,027.51) 1.12 
on a aw ota sie ois meaner es RE 57,048,825.88]| 2.37 
II Sh as alga aad o Sa Se eG 317,330.50} .01 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............... 84,036,258.00| 3.50 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office) .... 126,631,821.63)| 5.27 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption  3,521,041.35) .15 
First Mortgages on City Properties............. 404,236,105.38/ 16.81 
Picet Mortendes ont Paris... .... 605i cciccccccccs 7,867,995.97| .33 
Ng he are nrnl cla tidearaimainre mona aoe aie 361,232,688.26 | 15.02 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued........... 29,154,196.50; 1.21 

Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred 
" te ots gw ews erp id RS AER OS OL be Sle 30,338,272.23| 1.26 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE CORNELIUS N. BLISS HENRY BRUERE Ocher Acute 115,616.16] .01 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Member of the Board, Deak ee ee ee —_—— 
Buckner & Ballantine Bliss, Fabyan & Co. is. 2 cawekendeccmede $2,404, 236,413.58 | 100% 





Bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values deter- 
mined in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. All other 
bonds and all guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as 
furnished by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities 
amounting to $36,145,051, included above, are deposited as required by law. 
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beneficiaries. This isa measure of the Com- 










VER 199 million dollars was paid or 
credited in 19 36 to policyholders and 





MORTIMER N. BUCKNER NICHOLAS M. BUTLER CHARLES A. CANNON 


irman of the Board, sident, umbi niversi resident, ills Co. . ® ° ' . 
os ye ot he ee President, Columbia U ty President, Cannon Mills pany’s service in a single year in provid- 


ing human comfort and family protection. 

On December 31, 1936, the Company 
had 2,722,956 policies in force guaran- 
teeing insurance protection of more than 
six and a half billion dollars, to be exact, 
$6,660,968,484. 





GEORGE B. CORTELYOU WILLIAM H. DANFORTH ROBERT B. DOWLING THOS. A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 
Former Secretary of the Treasury Chairman of the Board, President, City Investing Co. 


of the United States Ralston- Purina Co. 51 MADISON AVENUE 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


meet regularly to supervise the Company’s 


operations. 


The Directors devote their experience, their 
judgment, and the necessary time to this work 
in the interest of the millions of people pro- 
tected by this cooperative, non-profit institu- 


tion. On these two pages are the portraits of 


the men who constitute the Board of Directors. 





92d ANNUAL STATEMENT peEceEmBER 31, 1936 


LIABILITIES and RESERVES 





Insurance and Annuity Reserve.................... $1,957,638,266.00 
Present Value of Future Instalment Payments...... 97,225,326.62 
Dividends Left with the Company at Interest....... 100,709,573.83 
ee ND CII a vigre.s avons de dice sae aoreenes 16,054,897.36 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid............. 11,284,946.96 
PS RNONS TAMRIIIOS, 6. 6.c sce cceeseessccessoeeees 3,337,471.86 
ee ree 5,856,238.81 
Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders...... 38,233,060.00 
Special Investment Reserve..................eeeee08 50,000,000.00 

Surplus funds reserved for general contin- 
SIE. <\d:s-s anata lecincaixpucre RGR ate wis ntielee mature cataaelE 123,896,632.14 
Ta siacsgracledntoce ct aciubs bee $2,404,236,413.58 


A more complete revort listing the securities owned 
by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


The 451 million dollars of new insurance 
issued and the 46 million dollars paid to the 
Company by men and women for annui- 
tiesin 1936 reflect continued public confi- 
dence and participation in the cooperative 
security offered by the New York Life. 
As we enter 1937, New York Life con- 
tinues in its preeminently strong financial 
position. Safety is always the first consid- 
eration... nothing else is so important. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





JAMES G. HARBORD 


Chairman of the Board, Radio 
Corporation of America 





HERBERT HOOVER 


Former President of the 
nited States 







GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 


President, 
Deering, Milliken & Company 





J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice- President, 


3.H.W & Company 








ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 









f 
CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager, 
New York State, Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp. 





Doe 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 





EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 


Vice-Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 





PERCY S. STRAUS 


President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc, 





HALE 
Chairman of 





HOLDEN 
Southern Pacific 


Company 





WILLARD V., KING 
Retired 





ALFRED E. SMITH 
President, Empire State Inc. 





RIDLEY WATTS 
Di 


Chemical B. 


rector, 
ank & Trust Co. 
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MOTIVATION— 


The Core of Agency Management 
By J. Harry Wood 


Manager of General Agencies, John Hancock 


Motivation is the core of agency man- 
agement. This vital yet neglected sub- 
ject is one which is worth every mana- 
ger’s serious attention. It is obvious 
that men need supervision though it 
might be asked, why is this so? They 
have a commission contract which pays 
them in proportion to their efforts. One 
might think that under a plan of com- 
pensation which paid one in accordance 
with the time and energy expended, that 
many would work themselves into ner- 
vous exhaustion; yet such is not the 
case. 

Sales managers agree that men who 
are failures are usually so because they 
either do not know how, or they don’t 
want to do the things necessary to suc- 
cess—they don’t want success enough to 
pay the price it exacts. 


The Two-fold Job of Supervision 


It is this essential fact that makes our 
job of supervision a two-fold one of 
teaching agents how to do the things 
which are necessary and with that ac- 
complished, make them want to put this 
training into practice. 

A stupendous amount of work has 
been done, a great many articles have 
been written and talks made on training 
men how to prospect; how to make a 
sales presentation; how to keep time 
and effort control records; but the most 
important subject—that of making them 
want to—which in all fields is called 
“motivation,” has been written about 
very little and spoken about even less. 

Leadership embodies many qualities, 
but the most important one is the ability 
to motivate; to get men to do what they 
ought to do, to get men to tap their 
reserve tank of energy when needed—in 
short, as one great sales manager said, 
“to make average men get better than 
average results.” A general agent or 
manager who can do this is on the way 
to success. 

Motivation 


I will have to be frank in saying that 
we know far too little about this most 
important subject of motivation, and be- 
cause this is in a sense a “pioneering” 
article it is not complete nor final. 
heard a very prominent manager say re- 
cently that he has to make ten times as 
many sales per day now since he has 
become a manager, than he did when he 
was a salesman. Then he was’'selling 
life insurance to two or three people 
per day; now he is selling ideas every 
day to all his men. Motivation is re- 
quired to get them to use these ideas. 

There are established procedures and 
principles in motivation. The first thing 
to remember is that motivation is im- 
possible by mechanical means alone. 
The manager’s personal leadership is, of 
course, the basic factor. I agree with 
the famous statement that a good leader 
using poor methods will get better re- 
sults than a poor leader using the best 
methods known. Not only must the 
manager take a sincere personal interest 
in his men, but it must be demonstrated 
that he is doing so by translating this 
personal interest into activities which 
prove it. 

There are many ways of accomplish- 
ing this. One method is that of asking 
the agent about his family, his hobbies, 
cases he is working on now, the policies 
he is trying to deliver, always mention- 
ing names to show him that you really 
know what he is doing. This demonstra- 
tion of interest builds up a man’s self 
esteem. 

Following up anniversaries is another 
way of displaying interest. You send 


birthday cards to your policyholders; do 
you do the same to your agents? 


Sound Financial Basis Essential 


The second principle, of course, is that 
the agent must be on a sound financial 
basis, otherwise he cannot respond to 
his manager’s efforts along the line of 
motivation. Could a manager be finan- 
cially distracted and yet give his best 
efforts toward the building of his 
agency? The answer is obvious. What 





J. H. WOOD 


can be done to get an agent on a souna 
financial basis? Too many times we 
have merely loaned him money and then 
loaned some more, and in the long run, 
may have gotten him in a worse finan- 
cial position. 

Many managers and general agents 
today recognize that this is sometimes 
a long-time problem, and so the annual 
budget prepared in cooperation with the 
general agent, the agent, and the agent’s 
wife, has been taken as a first step. 
Sometimes it means a radical reduction 
in expense. Sometimes, and more often, 
it calls for an increase in production. I 
know one general agent whose agency 
was going downhill production-wise, the 
morale was bad, and he realized that 
something had to be done. This is an 
exceptional case, which is one reason 


why I am mentioning it. He had a 
large-sized agency, and he succeeded in 
moving three-quarters of the agents 
into more economical houses or apart- 
ments. 

I know another very successful gen- 
eral agent who realized from experience 
that the personal financial situation of 
an agent was important, and while he 
spent considerable time on recruiting, he 
did not put on a new man until that new 
man had adjusted his scale of living to 
a basis that the general agent thought 
he could mect by selling life insurance. 

There are many other things that can 
be done to help the agent get on a sound 
financial basis—methods with which all 
agency executives are familiar. For ex- 
ample, I know of a general agent in a 
very large agency who has a number of 
substantial producers whom he has 
found it necessary to put on monthiy 
drawing accounts below their average 
earnings in order to keep them on a 
sound financial footing because they have 
demonstrated their ability to live on this 
drawing account; but they have also 
demonstrated a tendency to spend all of 
the commissions earned during the “fat” 
months and then run into debt during 
the “lean” months. 


Men Do Not Work for Money 


We should face the question directly 
as to whether men really work for 
money. The man who is attempting to 
be a sales manager, and who believes 
men do work for money is headed for 
failure. He cannot motivate because he 
does not understand human nature. Men 
do not work for money. If they did, 
our commission contract would be all 
the motivation needed This statement 
is easy to prove from our own experi- 
ence. We know how hard men work to 
win the right to attend the convention, 
to wear a certain club button, to be des- 
ignated as a member of the “Big 10 
Club,” or any one of many other honors, 
most of them not monetary, but all of 
them appealing to the agent’s ego and 
helping to build up his prestige. 

How can we capitalize on the fact that 
men do not work for money? Men 
work for a specific objective or goal. 
One agent I know worked night and 
day for the last sixty days of the pro- 
duction year. He did not do this for 
the money he would make out of his 
extra production, but he did it because 
he had a specific objective in mind to be 
the leading agent in the company in the 
number of lives sold. 

A manager’s ability to motivate is go- 
ing to depend partly on his ability to 
discover the goal the agent has in mind 
or even the more difficult one of uncov- 
ering a goal that he can be persuaded 
to accept in order to make him work 
even harder. 

What kind of specific objectives or 
goals should we have. in mind when prob- 
ing for specific ideas or procedures to 
use? There are really four different 
kinds: first, Financial objectives (this is 
not a contradiction of what I have just 
said about men not working for money) ; 
second, Work objectives; third, Personal 
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Development objectives—of two kind, 

either increasing prestige or improyin; 

personality; fourth, Special Achieve . 

pie , ee ent 

objectives, or goals which the individya| 
agent has in mind. 

Financial and Work Objectives 

I have just said that men do not wor, 
for money and I know of no bette; 
illustration of this truth than the story 
of one well-known agent who has gpok. 
en a great deal throughout the coun 
He says that as long as the genery| 
agent continued to talk to him aboy 
earning more money, he remained ¢o}j 
and indifferent, but when the gener, 
agent began to “sell” him indirectly on 
moving into a better neighborhood with 
a larger home and with an annual vara. 
tion for his family, he began to visual. 
ize what that meant to him. He rej). 
ized that this was what he wanted, and 
set out to get it. It may be difficult fo; 
some to understand that his objective 
was not money, though it was a finan. 
cial one. 

The illustrations under this head ar 
so numerous and so well known that 
they would seemingly not need elabors. 
tion. The only excuse for mentioning , 
few of them is that they are so ofte 
honored in the breach. Perhaps one oj 
the best known is the “App-a-Week 
Club.” I know of an agency which had 
an “App-a-Week Club” and it was dis- 
continued because the only one who had 
been on it for a considerable period of 
time was a general insurance broker. 
He had a consistent weekly production 
for five years, and his name was conse- 
quently carried in the bulletin. When the 
agent decided to discontinue the club, 
the broker’s production immediately fell 
off. It was only then that the general 
agent realized that this broker had writ- 
ten so much business because he wanted 
to see his name in this bulletin. 

We know of many men whose work 
objective may be to get a renewal check 
each week, to have a policyholder for 
each letter of the alphabet, and many 
other objectives which may seem absuri 
to some, but which mean much to others 

Prestige and Personal Development 

Objectives 

We have production clubs in compa- 
nies and in agencies because we believe 
that they motivate men. They motivate 
because making good on that production 
club gives them a certain prestige within 
the agency, within the company, and 
within the community. 

Many general agents have further de- 
veloped the idea. I know of one who 
has had an agency club based on per- 
formance, and the members of this club 
are a board of directors who are con- 
sulted on most agency matters which 
concern production. Their names art 
prominently displayed each month, and 
they vie for the honor. 

A general agent on taking over his 
office, found an exceptionally efficient 
cashier, but a cashier whom the agents 
did not like because of his dour manner 
This general agent knew that it would 
take some real motivation to get this 
middle-aged cashier to attempt to im- 
prove his personality. He began to 
probe for some point of weakness ané 
he found it. This cashier had wanted 
his daughter to go to a certain school 
She was now at the age when it woull 
soon be time for her to enter and her 
father could not afford to send her. Over 
a period of time, and by using super) 
indirect selling, the general agent finally 
said to the cashier, in effect, “You want 
your daughter to go to this school; you 
haven’t got the money for the tuition; 
both of you will be tremendously dis 
appointed. If you will so conduct your 
self that the agents believe that you are 
really interested in helping them, so that 
they come to believe that you realizt 
that the cashier’s office exists for the 
benefit of the agents rather than the 
agents for the benefit of the cashier’ 
otfice—if you do this well enough 8 
that three agents come to me voluntarily 
and tell me about the big change in you! 
manger, I will pay your daughter’s tu: 
ion. 


try. 


Special Achievement Goals 





_One of the greatest pieces of motive 
tion of which I ever heard, one wel 
known to many life insurance men, was 
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‘ved by one agent in talking to 
cer agents Its effect has been tre- 
mendous. A group of agents in one 
company, each of whom stood fairly 
well up in production, were in the 
room of a million dollar producer. They 
were discussing sales methods. Finally, 
one of the agents turned to the big 
writer and said, “I would give anything 
to sell a $100,000 case. How do you 
do it?” The big writer replied to the 
agent and to the group, “Have you 
ever bought one yourself?” He said 
no more, but this sunk in permanently 
and deeply. As I recall the story, prac- 
tically all, if not all of the agents in 
that room, bought a $100,000 policy within 
ninety days. I believe I am correct in 
saving that each of those agents sold 
a $100,000 policy before the year was 
over, and that today all the leading pro- 
ducers of that company are the agents 
who were in the room of this big writer 
at that particular time. 


After the general agent assists an 
agent in setting a goal, however, motiva- 
tion has only begun. The urge must 
still be there to achieve that goal, and it 
must be furthered by the activities of 
the general agent. One of the strongest 
incentives to achieving a goal set is to 
make that goal public, because men tend 
to do those things which others expect 
of them. 


Someone has said that you will catch 
far more flies with honey than you will 
with vinegar. For a leader to get the 
best out of a man, he should commend 
his progress more often than he con- 
demns his lack of progress. 


I heard of one thing which a certain 
general agent did after getting each 
agent to set his production goal for the 
year, which seemed to work fairly well. 
He assigned one or more agents to 
each of the girls in his office. Then he 
told each girl that she would get an 
extra day of vacation up to five days 
for each month the agency went over its 
quota. Have you any idea what the girls 
did when they found that their agents, 
who directly affected their vacation pe- 
riod, were behind? 

Another general agent knew that if 
he could get his agents’ wives interested 
in going to conventions, that they would 
see to it that their husbands wrote 
enough business to take them. In a 
joint meeting of the agents and _ their 
wives, he proposed to set aside fifty 
cents of the agents’ commissions on each 
$1,000 paid for in order that the agent 
would have sufficient funds on hand to 
take his partner to the convention when 
that time came. It worked. 


Successful Atmosphere Big Incentive 


A general agent should realize that 
one of the biggest incentives to achieve- 
ment, to getting men to do what they 
ought to do, is the attainment of a Suc- 
cess Atmosphere in the agency. Walk 
into some agencies and they seem not 
only dying, but dead, while other agen- 
cies seem electrically alive? The differ- 
ence in atmosphere has a great deal to do 
with the difference in intensity of effort 
on the part of the agent. Haven't you 
noticed how much you speed up your 
eating when you go into a cafeteria at 
the noon day rush as compared to the 
time required when you go into a club 
where everyone eats at a leisurely pace ? 
Men respond to the stimuli surrounding 
them. We all notice how a good golfer 
invariably goes wild when playing with 
a duffer. Can’t we take the hint and 
realize why good agents lose morale 
when surrounded by failures ? 

I have tried to mention some of the 
Principles and procedures to follow, as 
well as some specific suggestions if one 
Wants to motivate. You can’t short-cut 
in motivation. If a general agent insists 
on having as many men as he can get, 
good, bad, and indifferent, it will nor- 
mally be difficult to motivate any of 
them; but if he is a good enough gen- 
eral agent or manager to get the kind 
of men who can learn how to do the 
job, he will have an organization which it 
will be possible to enjoy working with, to 
enthuse, and to motivate. 


Callihan Plans Estates 
From Buyer’s Viewpoint 


——— 


SAYS IT IS REASONABLE WAY 





On Program of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City; Tells of 
Actual Case, Now a Death Claim 





T. W. Callihan, general agent Home Life 
of New York, Boston, speaking in New 
York City last week built his talk on 
“Planned Estates” around an actual case 
which he personally closed on April 10, 
1935, which became a death claim on 
October 18, 1936, and which the Home 
Life of New York has made the sub- 
ject of a new sales folder entitled “It 
Can’t Happen Here.” Mr. Callihan was 
a speaker on the technique of selling 
course being conducted by the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York City. 

In the particular case $950, the total 
amount of two annual premiums after 
allowing dividends, produced a planned 
estate of $44,345. The plan provides $1,- 
000 in cash; an income of $127.04 per 
month for nine years when the daughter, 
Mary, will be 18; $5,407.50 for Mary’s 
college expenses; $113.52 income per 
month to the wife until the son, Edward, 
is 18; $5,407.50 for Edward’s college ex- 
penses; $100 per month monthly income 
from 1947 to 1955 when the wife will be 
57 and $58.10 per month thereafter for 
life. The plan provides also for con- 
tingent beneficiaries in the event of the 
earlier death of the wife, naming the 
two children and the mother of the in- 
sured. 

In the approach to his subject Mr. Cal- 
lihan tried to show the reasonableness 
of planned estate selling as the basis 
for all selling of life insurance. When 
he entered the business eighteen years 
ago he tried to determine reasons why 
he as an individual should buy life in- 
surance because he said: “Tf J could 
find out what the reasons for buying 
were, people would buy a lot more life 
insurance from me than I could ever 
sell them. 

“So I wasn’t interested in selling life 
insurance,” he continued, “but in buying 
it. The mind of the buyer is more 
important than the ‘mind of the sales- 
man, because I recognized that before 
T could accomplish what I wanted to 
accomplish and at the same time have 
the man accomplish what he wanted to 
accomplish, I had to get together with 
him on his own point of view and not 
mine. 

“After listening to various salesmen 
tell how they sell life insurance, I have 
come to the conclusion there must be 
something fundamentally wrong. For ex- 
ample I review annual statements and T 
see the millions of dollars of new insur- 
ance that is written every year and then 
T check and I see to what extent the 
insurance in force increases each year— 
and there is a tremendous discrepancy 
between the amount of new insurance 
written each year and the gain in insur- 
ance in force. Then I deduct from that 
the death claims—and I still have tre- 
mendous discrenancies—and I say ‘what 
is the answer’” 

Mr. Callihan stressed that few policies 
lapse when the policyholder buvs life in- 
surance, knowing exactly what it is he 
wants. People do not buy life insurance 
on a cost basis, he said. Referring to 
several real estate ads, he showed that 
the appeal is not made through the de- 
tails of the contract but on the imme- 
diate assumption that the man wants a 
home—a place for him and his family 
to live. 

“The real estate ads,” he pointed out, 
“are not trying to sell you something— 
but are trying to find out the thing that 
you want to buy and to help you and 
your family to have the things that you 
want them to have.” 

Applying that same idea to life insur- 
ance he concluded: “It has always seemed 
to me that every time I was in compe- 
tition with a group of agents they all 
had a different plan to present. If I 
find out what a man wants—actually find 
out what he wants, building a plan be- 
comes a mathematical thing.” 




















HERCULES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In 1936, HERCULES 





Doubled its own new insurance in force 
Increased field force personnel by 50% 


Made a further reduction (20%) in the amount 
of liens against National Life Fund policy 


reserves 


Renewed 94.75% of the insurance in the Fund 


(exclusive of deaths and maturities) 


Received 90.45% of the premium payments in 


cash. 


eo 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Automobile Insurance 


In 1936, ALLSTATE 


Increased its premium income by 32%. 
Doubled field force personnel 

Trebled field force production 
Allstate’s assets exceed $3,000,000 


+ 


The Hercules-Allstate companies are now entered in 
more than thirty states of the Union—from, and in- 
cluding California to New York. 


90% 


OF ADDED FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
HAVE NOT BEEN CONNECTED WITH ANY 


OTHER INSURANCE COMPANIES 


* 


HERCULES —- 
LIFE — 


ALLSTATE 
AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANTES 


Cart L. ODELL 


President 


Water FE. Wess 
Vice-President 


W. N. Lowe 


Vice-President & Secretary 
D. M. Berry 
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Forty-Two Qualify For 
Million Dollar Table 


MEETS IN DENVER AUGUST 24 





Grant Taggart, 1937 Chairman, Expects 
Large Attendance as Many Com- 
plete Requirements Early 





Forty-two of the country’s leading pro- 
ducers have already qualified for the 1937 
meeting of the Million Dollar Round 
Table which will be held at the Brown 
Palace Hotel in Denver on August 24. 
Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., chair- 
man of the 1937 million dollar group, is 
anticipating one of the largest meetings 
that has ever been held. 

The rigid requirements of the last ten 
years are being exacted and all those 
planning to attend the round table meet- 
ing must present qualifying letters from 
their general agents or managers at- 
testing to the fact that they have ac- 
tually produced at least a million dollars 
of regular life insurance according to the 
conditions and have received commissions 
on that amount. They must also be 
members in good standing of their local 
life underwriters associations. 

Those now qualified for the 1937 meet- 
ing are these: 

M. Lee Alberts, Equitable Society, Chicago; 
Dr. Charles E. Albright, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee; T. Eugene Baker, New York 
Life; Louis B. Bloom, Northwestern _ Mutual 
Life, New York; Manning P. Brown, Equitable 
Society, Philadelphia; Lloyd H. Bunting, Equit- 
able Society, New York; Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston; Ralph L. Colby, 
Franklin Life, Indianapolis; R. U. Darby, Mass. 
Mutual Life, Baltimore; Harry I, Davis, Mass. 
Mutual Life, Atlanta; Edward J. Dorr, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Detroit; William M. Duff, Equit- 
able Society, Pittsburgh; Paul H. Dunnavan, 
Canada Life, Minneapolis; Julius M. Eisendrath, 


Guardian, New York; James E. Fitzgerald, Fi- 
delity Mutual, San Jose, Calif. 
S. Henry Foreman, Mutual Life of New 


York, Chicago; William E. Johnson, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit Life, Nashua, N. .; Isaac S. Kibrick, 
New York Life, Brockton, Mass.; Eugene M. 
Klein, Northwestern Mutual Life, Cleveland; 
Jack Lauer, Penn Mutual Life, Cincinnati; Al- 
bert L. Lanphear, Equitable Life of Iowa, Chi- 
cago; Maurice Linder, Travelers, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; John Morrell, Equitable Society, Chicago; 
Henry G. Mosler, Mass. Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles; Stanley E. Martin, State Mutual Life, 
Columbus, O.; Sigourney Mellor, Prudential, 
Philadelphia; H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut 
General Life, Chicago; Lowell L. Newman, Penn 
Mutual Life, Ft. Wayne. 


A. J. Ostheimer 3rd, Independent, Philadel- 
phia; Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Pasadena; 
Joseph H. Reese, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; 


Louis G. Rude, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
N. J.; William E. Sander, Mutual Life of New 
York, Seattle; J. W. Shoul, Mutual of N. Y., 
Newburyport, Mass.; Eugene B. Stinde, North- 
western Mutual Life, St. Louis; Grant Tag- 
gart, California-Western States Life, Cowley, 
yy veming: Harold L. Taylor, Mutual Life of 
N. Y., New York; M. D. Vail, Independent, 
Chicago; Sam_R. Weems, Minnesota Mutual 
Life, Corpus Christi; Harry T. Wright, Equitable 
Society, Chicago; Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, 
Penn Mutual Life, St. Louis; Burt H. Wulfe- 
koetter, Mass. Mutual Life, Cincinnati 





C. R. DENT TO RETIRE 


Well Known im Canadian Field; With 
Confederation Life for Fifty-one 
Years 
Charles Reade Dent, secretary of the 
Confederation Life, is to retire after 
fifty-one years of service. He began 
as a junior clerk and became head office 
cashier in 1902. Later, he organized the 
advertising and supply department. Then 
he became an inspector of branches, 
traveling extensively in Canada. He is 
now writing the company’s early history. 


CHAPMAN TO SPEAK ON COAST 

While on a swing of Pacific Coast gen- 
eral agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Wm. Ray Chapman, assist- 
ant director of agencies at the home of- 
fice will speak on “Planning Your Own 
Sales Security” at San Francisco April 
7 at the annual joint all-day sales con- 
gress of the East Bay and San Francisco 
Associations of Life Underwriters. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
















Omaha 


Tells Underwriters to 
Study Buying Behavior 


ADVICE OF IRVIN’ BENDINER 





Addresses Philadelphia Ass’n of Life Un- 
derwriters; Comments on New 
Concept of Insurance 





The life underwriter will have greater 
success in concluding interviews to his 
own advantage if he has a more com- 
plete understanding of human nature, 
Irvin Bendiner of the New York Life de- 
clared this week in his address on buying 
behavior, the third in this year’s series of 
education lectures of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. He dis- 
cussed at some length the facts, factors, 
characteristics and qualities which have 
a place in buying behavior. 

Mr. Bendiner said that the buyer wants 
to be made to feel that the policy or 
program that is being presented is the 
rational, logical solution to his problem. 
“If the buyer,” he continued, “can be 
made to understand that the salesman 
wants nothing from him, but rather that 
the buyer can acquire something to his 
own advantage, the buyer’s mind is at 
ease and the sale may be successfully 
concluded.” 

He informed his audience that they 
were buyers more often than they were 
sellers or salesmen. He said: “You buy 
food, clothing, shelter, entertainment, 
education and luxury. Have you found 
any characteristics in your own per- 
formance as a buyer which will give you 
clues to the performance on the part of 
a buyer in a life insurance interview?” 

The old approach to life insurance, he 
asserted, carried little or no appeal to 
the general public. The newest concept 
of life insurance, he contended, has pic- 
tured it as an instrument of performance 
which can be set up in imagery and 
brought within the understanding of the 
average man. 

Mr. Bendiner declared that while the 
average man may give the impression 
that his decision is arrived at through 
reason and logic that basically his rea- 
son is often urged in consequence of a 
more fundamental human quality. 





PEYSER TALKS TO MINUTE MEN 


Percy A. Peyser, production manager 
of the Lloyd Patterson agency; Henry 
Woodhouse, president, the Historic Arts 
Association, and Captain Francis A. Ad- 
ams, former U. S. Army, Military Intel- 
ligence Reserve, were on the program 
of the Minute Men of America forum 
meeting, held at the Barbizon Plaza Ho- 
tel on April 1. Wing Tabor Wetmore is 
chairman of the forum meeting of the 
Minute Men of America, Inc. 





DROP GROUP PROBATION 


There is a tendency among employers 
when taking out Group insurance today 
to eliminate the long periods of pro- 
bation before an employe is eligible for 
Group protection. The Group depart- 
ment of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society reports that with employment in- 
creasing and employes no longer being 
laid off the probation period is being 
eliminated currently. 





FITZGERALD REFEREES SWIM 

When the Yale University aquatic 
squad stopped off in Milwaukee on a 
western invasion to meet the swimming 
team of the Milwaukee Athletic Club in 
the club’s pool, Edmund Fitzgerald, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, as one of Yale’s most prominent 
alumni, was chosen honorary referee. 
Yale won. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 























A NEW YORK STATE Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, with a half century of success behind 
it, has General Agents’ contracts to offer good 
personal producers in several medium size cities 


in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Write: Box 1290, The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton Street, New York 











Women’s Round Table Plans 


For the Denver Convention 

The Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, inaugurated at the Boston 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters last year, will meet 
in Denver on August 23. Sara Frances 
Jones, Equitable Society, Chicago, who 
is chairman of the 1937 meeting, has an- 
nounced tentative plans which include a 
luncheon and an afternoon session when 
members will be asked to contribute 
brief outlines of their outstanding pros- 
pecting plan of the year. 

Qualifications for the Round Table are 
substantially the same as for the men’s 
Million Dollar session. Each applicant 
must be a member in good standing of 
her local life underwriters association, 
and must personally have paid for and 
received commissions on at least $250,000 
of regular life insurance—subject to the 
same limitations as are outlined in the 
men’s rules—for (a) the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1936; (b) the com- 
pany’s club or fiscal year ending any 
time after September 1, 1936 and prior 
to August 1, 1937 or (c) any twelve con- 
secutive month’s period ending after 
a 1, 1936 and prior to August 1, 
1937. 

Complete and attested qualifications 
should be forwarded to Sara Frances 
Jones, chairman, at 120 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, II. 





T. M. SCOTT ARIZONA TALK 


Thomas M. Scott, one of the leading 
writers of Penn Mutual, addressed the 
Arizona Life Underwriters Association 
at Phoenix during a recent visit to that 
city. He discussed estate surveys and 
was introduced as chairman of the 
Planned Estates Associates, a group of 
Philadelphia insurance men experienced 
in estate planning, beneficiary and old 
age income arrangements, tax matters 
and estate surveys. 





MONK AND ROWE SPEAK 


Wesley E. Monk, general counsel, and 
H. S. Payson Rowe, manager of the bond 
department of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, addressed the company’s Central 
Ohio agency at Columbus March 17. Mr. 
Rowe explained the general practices so 
largely responsible for the company’s 
outstanding investment record for many 
years, Mr. Monk talked on legal prob- 
lems generally, and particularly on the 
need for avoidance of litigation by hav- 
ing a correct understanding of contracts 
from the beginning. Clear cases of fraud, 
he said, should always be fought. 





Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 











Atlantic Life Makes Shuman 
Treasurer; Other Changes 


The Atlantic Life of Richmond has 
elected George A, Shuman, former as? 
sistant treasurer to be treasurer. John H. 
Brock becomes assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Shuman succeeds David W. Kelly, 
who has retired. Robert V. Hatcher, 
who has been claim attorney for the 
company is now acting secretary during 
the absence of Herbert L. McConnell on 
account of illness. Mr. Shuman has been 
with the company for thirty years and 
held various posts of responsibility. Mr. 
3rock started with the company as a 
clerk in the actuarial department in 1925 
and later was transferred to the mort- 
gage loan and real estate department, 





CLUB IN E,. C. HOY AGENCY 


A “Macaulay Watch Club” has been 
formed in the Ernest C. Hoy agency, Sun 
Life of Canada, Newark. Its member- 
ship is limited to those who have met 
the company’s requirements for owner- 
ship of a Macaulay Club watch and its 
purpose is to increase efficiency and pro- 
duction and to aid those who have not 
qualified for the club. Officers are C. B. 
Ogilvie, president; Ralph C. McDonald, 
vice-president ; H. William Auringer, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Among the mem- 
bers are L. B. Roberts, J. G. Ham, J. 
A. Compton, H. R. Diamond, Maxwell 
Kunis, P. O’Callaghan, H. R. Cromwell, 
J. E. Lockerby, E. W. Fortiner and H. 
G. Dunlevis. 























Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Company Purchasing 
Agents Meet in N. Y. C. 


NEW ASSOCIATION OF BUYERS 





Thomas Meagher, New England Mutual, 
Explains Keysorting System; Grow- 
ing Membership of Association 





The new Association of Insurance 
Buyers, composed of home office men 
who purchase mechanical devices, sup- 
plies and other materials for insurance 
companies, and which was formed to ex- 
change information and swap ideas, had 
a dinner in New York City Tuesday 
night. Edwin Johnson, Massachusetts 
Mutual, was in the chair. Chief talk of 
the evening was an address on keysort- 
ing systems by Thomas Meagher, New 
England Mutual Life. Secretary W. B. 
Joyner, London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
told of the growth of the association. 
Among those present were the follow- 
ing: 

America Fore, William H. Roden; American 
Surety, T. Dore; Columbian National, E. C. 
Laidlaw; Connecticut Mutual, Ward Stevens; 
Equitable Society, M. P. Bowen; Great Ameri- 
can, L. R. Meyers, A. H. Robinson; Home 
Life W. C. Damuth, J. R. Russell, G. F. 
Gamache; Research Bureau, Hartford, Paul R. 


Roudakoff; London & Lancashire, E. R. Giegle, 
W. B. Joyner. 
Also, Massachusetts Bonding, C. M. Bell; 


Massachusetts Mutual, Edwin Johnson; National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Und., E. A. Ban- 
tel; North British & Mercantile, R. W. Burn, 
W. R. Haviland, W. H. Roder; Norwich Union, 
Charles Meiele; Ocean, William Phair; Phoenix 


Mutual, J. P. Camp; Rhode Island, Robert C. 
Weigel; State Insurance Fund, G. E. Peppis; 
State Mutual, A. W. Johnson; Tokio, H. E. 


Kleinberg, Fred Wiwie. 

Mr. Meagher explained how keysort- 
ing records enable companies to keep 
records up to the minute. He took one 
card and illustrated the manner in which 
it gives an instant picture for the agency 
department of an agent’s paid-for busi- 
ness, number of policies, amount of in- 
surance, termination by death, termina- 
tions by lapse or surrender or expiration 
date, reinstated policies, loans, annuity 
payments, and other notations. He ex- 
plained how a company’s honor roll rec- 
ords and many other details of an in- 
surance company’s statistical and factual 
information are kept up to date. 


W. S. PENNY AT RICHMOND 


W. S. Penny, director of agencies, Sun 
Life of Canada, was in Richmond re- 
cently for a two-day sales congress of 
the company’s agents in Virginia and 
while he was there he addressed the 
March luncheon mecting of the Rich- 
mond Association of Life Underwriters. 
He hailed the trend back to fundamentals 
in the life insurance business with people 
buying life insurance for its fundamental 
value—to foster home, family and a 
steady income through times of stress. 
George W. Bourke, actuary of the Sun 
Life, accompanied Mr. Penny on _ the 
trip. From Richmond they left to attend 
an agents’ conference at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Neil D. Sills, manager, Sun Life, 
Richmond introduced Mr. Penny to the 
underwriters association. 


INSURANCE FOR ALMA MATER 
The class of 1937 at Princeton Uni- 
versity announced this week it will con- 
tinue the plan inaugurated in 1916 to 
provide its alma mater with a $100,000 
Present by way of a giant twenty-year 
Msurance policy. 





SAY GOOD-BYE TO N. B. HADLEY 





New York Insurance Department Gives 
Gifts to Retiring Chief Examiner 
of Life Companies 
Wednesday was the last day in the 
Insurance Department for Nelson B. 
Hadley, retiring chief examiner of life 
insurance companies. At noon on Wed- 
nesday, in the presence of the entire 
Department, good-bye and good luck 
speeches were made by Louis H. Pink, 
Superintendent, and Charles A. Whee- 
ler, chief examiner of casualty compa- 
nies. Some traveling bags were given 
to Mr. Hadley as gifts of the Depart- 

ment. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Hadley was a 
gcuest of honor at two dinners, one of 
them by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, attended 
by a large number of insurance execu- 
tives as well as general agents and 
agents, and another by the Department 
itself. 





Connecticut General to 


Build for Sears Roebuck 


About June 1 construction of a build- 
ing will be started by the Connecticut 
General Life on State Street, Hartford, 
to be leased to Sears Roebuck & Co. 
for a term of fifteen years. This con- 
struction is in line with the Connecticut 
General’s policy of improving its real 
estate holdings in order to effect sales 
at an earlier date and to better advan- 
tage than would otherwise be possible. 

Similar improvements have been made 
by the Connecticut General, in other 
cities which have proved a distinct ad- 
vantage, both from the income stand- 
point while held, and from a sales stand- 
point. Such improvements are author- 
ized by the insurance laws of Connecti- 
cut, Section 4195 of which provides that 
“life insurance companies chartered in 
this state may improve any real estate 
obtained in conformity to law whether 
said estate is situated in this or any 
other state.” The new building will con- 
sist of three stories and basement. 


NEW U. S. LIFE CIRCULAR 

The United States Life has just is- 
sued a new two-color circular entitled 
“Will you ever draw two salaries at 
one time?” which describes the com- 
pany’s Optional Deferred Annuity Plan. 
The pamphlet designed to _ interest 
younger men and women—people under 
age 50—make an analysis of the old age 
benefits which may be expected under 
the Social Security Act. 





MAY RAISE MORTGAGE LIMITS 
A bill to permit Connecticut life com- 
panies to make mortgage loans up to 
66 2/3% of appraised values of real es- 
tate as against 50% as at present is 
before the state legislature. 


BENTON HEADS BOSTON MUTUAL 
Jay R_ Benton, former attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts and a prominent 
Bay State attorney, has been elected 
president of the Boston Mutual Life. 








PLICO CONVENTION CRUISE 

The Philadelphia Life convention will 
be held aboard the French liner La- 
favette for four days starting August 28 
and arriving at Quebec via the St. 
Lawrence on September 1. 





16 Court Street 





MULTIPLE INCOME — 


FAMILY INCOME AND RETIREMENT INCOME 
IN ONE CONTRACT 


—4ASK FOR ILLUSTRATIONS— 
ALFRED CG. CORRELL ACENCY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Service which Serves” 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
CHARTERED - 1835 


SOMETHING NEW! 


TRiangle 5-9651 





Occidental Opens Office To 


Underwrite Chinese Business 


A special department to underwrite 
Chinese business has been established in 
San Francisco by the Occidental Life of 
California, according to an announce- 
ment from V. H, Jenkins, vice-president 
of the company. Manager of the new 
department will be Chan Chung Wing, 
a prominent figure in banking and life 
insurance circles on the coast. W. H. 
Wraith, a leading producer of the Occi- 
dental’s San Francisco office, will be as- 
sociated with Mr. Wing as partner. Of- 
fice will be at 485 Market Street. 

Decision to establish a department es- 
pecially for underwriting Chinese lives 
in the United States came as a result of 
the excellent experience with this type 
of risk written in Shanghai and Hono- 
lulu, where the Occidental has large 
agencies. 

A native of Napa, Calif., born in 1891, 
Mr. Wing attended public schools there 
and was graduated from San Francisco’s 
Lowell High School. In 1918 he re- 
ceived his law degree from San Fran- 
cisco University and was admitted to the 
California bar. He has been active in 
several businesses among Chinese-Amer- 
ican people. From 1916 to 1919 Mr. Wing 
was in the exchange department of Bank 
of Italy. From 1920 to 1928 he was 
manager of the Chinese department of 
the Italian-American Bank, now Bank 
of America, N. T. & S. A. In 1929 he 
became associated with Mr. Wraith in 
life insurance. 

“Harry” Wraith is a University of 
California graduate, who entered life in- 
surance in 1927 after an apprenticeship 
in the hardware business. His success 
as an underwriter was immediate, and 
he has become well known to the Bay 
District fraternity both as a personal 
producer and manager for several years. 
Tn 1934 he left the California-Western 
States Life to form a partnership with 
Robert E. Watson as general agents for 
Occidental at San Francisco. 





SELIG J. KATZMAN CHANGE 


Selig J. Katzman, who for the past 
two months has been production mana- 
ger in charge of full-time agents in the 
Leyendecker-Schnur agency, Guardian 
Life, New York City, has returned. to 
the Harris L. Wofford agency, Pruden- 
tial, at 90 John Street, New York. He is 
planning to give his entire time to per- 
sonal production, Mr. Katzman, a C.L.U., 
has been in the business twelve years. 


FRASER AGENCY GAINS AGAIN 
Scoring its third plus month of the 
year John M. Fraser agency, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, New York City, paid for 
$1,011,316 in March, compared with $646,- 
180 in March, 1936, Paid business for 
the year to date is $3,604,000, compared 
with $2,094,000 in the same period last 
year. 








E. G. BEWLEY AGENCY GAINS 

E. J. West, former agency cashier, has 
been appointed agency organizer in the 
E. G. Bewley agency, New York Life, 
Oklahoma City. The agency’s goal for 
the year is a million a month. January 
production was $1,002,000 as compared 
with $820,000 in January, 193%. February 
was $1,040,000 as against $743,000 in Feb- 


ruary last year, 














118% 


For the first two months 

of 1937 the Company’s 

paid-for business shows 

an increase of 118% over 
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of 1936 


—A good Company to represent. 
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TENNESSEE SALES CONGRESS 


Seven Speakers Slated for Meeting April 
23; Chattanooga Companies 
To Play Host 

The Tennessee Association of Life 
Underwriters is planning for an attend- 
ance of 500 at the annual sales congress 
in Chattanooga on Anril 23. Luncheon 
will be served the guests through cour- 
tesy of three Chattanooga companies— 
Volunteer State Life, Provident Life & 
Accident and the Interstate Life & Ac- 
cident, L. W. Rhodes, manager, home 
office agency, Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent, is president of the Tennessee asso- 
ciation. 

Seven speakers on the program are 
A. J. McAndless, vice-president, Lincoln 
National; Milton Bacon, New York Life, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Frank M. See, general 
agent, New England Mutual, St. Louis; 
James M. McCormack, Tennessee In- 
surance Commissioner; W. R. William- 
son of the Social Security Board; Paul 
Speicher, managing editor, R & R Ser- 
vice, and E. B, Stevenson, National Life 
& Accident of Nashville. 


Charles T. Farrow, Jr., of the Sprague 
agency, Provident Mutual, New York 
City, and Miss Helen Townsend of 
Westfield, N. J., were married this week 





STANDING FEATURES: 


exchange as of attained age and date. 


Wilmington 


Matt Lauer 





IMPROVED 20 YEAR CONVERTIBLE TERM 


NEW and INTERESTING is our latest contract. Just out, it offers OUT- 


1—Reduced premiums for first 5 years, age 35—$10,000—$5109.20; 
2—Conversion within 15 years without medical examination; : . 
3—EXCHANGE VALUES to apply toward payment of first premium on new policy on 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Delaware 


10 East 40th Street, New York 
Lexington 2-5770 


Sam Sapirstein 
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WILLIAM 
American life insurance 
a century of oper- 


ALEXANDER 
has had a few 


geniuses in its nearly 


ation in this country and one of them 
died last week in harness. The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society was ten 


years old when William Alexander joined 
it. He not only continued active with 
the Society from that time, was its sec- 
retary for fifty-seven continuous years, 
but his unflagging interest in life insur- 
ance continued undimmed. He constant- 
ly saw facets, new possibilities for 
insurance; never lost his enthusiasm. 
His influence in the world of life insur- 
ance education extended far beyond the 
field force of his own company; it had 
no boundaries. 

His genius as an educator and as a 
guide to fieldmen was in part due to a 
magic gift of being able to put himself 
in a dual position of observation and 
vantage: he could transport himself to 
the home of the parent or the office of 
the business man, being able to detect 
uncannily and with great intelligence 
their insurance needs; and, likewise, he 
could picture himself as traveling along 
with the agent who possessed the instru- 
ment making it possible to furnish the 
means of satisfying those needs. Gifted 
with rare literary ability and a fondness 
for exercising it, his writing, whether 
in house organs, books or letters had a 
great sway. He could preach without 
being a bore; and could motivate with- 
out loss of human interest. Undoubtedly 
his imaginations and insurance arguments 
opened up many new vistas. 

Mr. Alexander’s first work with the 
Equitable had a bearing on his literary 
future there. It was the writing of let- 
ters. His father had been a writer of 
books and pamphlets, kept voluminous 
diaries, himself was a constant corre- 
spondent. Several of his uncles and his 
oldest brother were constantly engaged 
in literary work. It was natural, there- 
fore, that he inherit some of their abili- 
ties with the pen. From Henry B. Hyde, 
founder of the Equitable, he improved 
his style as Mr. Hyde’s writings were 
clear, vigorous and convincing. Gradu- 
ally, the scope of his duties grew. He 
was permitted to prepare canvassing doc- 
uments and advertisements. Life insur- 
ance fascinated him and as the Society 
grew and his duties increased so did his 
interest in training as well as in educa- 
tion. 


new 


That he eventually became the coun- 
try’s leading insurance educator was a 


That his enthusiasm 
decade after 
extraordinary 


natural evolution. 
should continue unabated 
decade was not only an 
sidelight on the man, but 


institution 


testi- 
could 


was a 
monial to the which 


mould such a career. 





FRATERNALS NOT CHARITABLE 
CORPORATIONS 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that the term “charitable corpo- 
ration” as used in the Social Security 
Act must be construed as not including 
a fraternal benefit society since the term 
does not include such a society in the 
income tax exemption provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1934. 

The ruling was made after advice had 
been requested whether a Pennsylvania 
fraternal benefit society should be classi- 
fied as a corporation organized and op- 
erated exclusively for charitable purposes 
within the meaning of Scctions 811 and 
907 of the Social Security Act. The 
Pennsylvania Society operates through a 
system of local lodges and for a period 
of years expended some money in chari- 
table work. 

An examination of the socicty’s charter 
shows that one purpose of the socicty is 
to make “safe pecuniary provision” out 
of the funds of the order to the mem- 
bers themselves, or, upon death of a 
member while in good standing in the 
order, to his or her beneficiaries, as he 
or she may have directed. In brief, to 
provide its members with a form of life 


insurance, such activity being a principal 
function of the society. As its major 
purpose is life insurance it cannot be 


classified under the Social Security Act 
as a charitable organization. 





MAY ASSESS 65,000 SUBSCRIBERS 

The California Insurance Department, 
after a five year legal battle, has been 
given the right to proceed against 65,000 
subscribers of the defunct California 
Highway Indemnity Exchange. Com- 
missioner Carpenter is liquidator of the 
reciprocal. Suits will be brought against 
the subscribers, 

This outfit was originally organized to 
insure operators of stage lines in Cali- 
fornia; then made a deal with the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Association—no longer 
in existence—to write cut-rate automo- 
bile insurance for its members. The Un- 
derwriters Report of San Francisco es- 
timates that the Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
Iric., will be assessed in the neighbor- 
hood of $250,000. 





The Human Side of Insurance 








rset etna 


HEATH 
Cuthbert E. Heath has 


CUTHBERT E. 


resigned as 
Trade Indemnity Co., 
which writes credit insurance, but will 
continue on the board. Now in advanced 
years Mr. Heath has been an outstand- 
ing pioneer in insurance and was a pio- 
neer in trade credit insurance. He is suc- 
ceeded as chairman by Herbert Lewis, 
who is also chairman of the Commercial 
Union. 


chairman of the 


* * * 


Miss Marion Elizabeth Hobbs, daugh- 
ter of Clarence W. Hobbs, spccial rep- 
resentative National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners on the staff of 
National Council of Compensation Insur- 
ance and Mrs. Hobbs, is to marry Dr. 
Herbert H. Smith of Brookline, Mass., 
on April 16. The ceremony will be per- 
formed at the Bronxville Reformed 
Church and there will be a_ reception 
at the Bronxville Women’s Club. Last 
Summer Clarence W. Hobbs arrived at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott; felt 
ill; called the house physician. This 
post was being filled for the Summer 
season by Dr. Smith who practices in 
Brookline. He arranged for Mr. Hobbs 
to go to a hospital where an operation 
was performed. Miss Hobbs and the 
physician met, fell in love and became 
engaged. 

x * x 

Miss Sara Blair Huntington, daughter 
of Robert W. Huntington, chairman of 
the Connecticut General, and Mrs. Hunt- 
ington, is to marry Martin H. Johnson of 
Lakeville, Conn. A graduate of Vassar 
and New York School of Social Work, 
she is a member of the Junior League 
and is on the staff of the Hartford Char- 
ity Organization Society. Mr. Johnson 
is a graduate of Williams and Phi Beta 
Kappa. He attended the American School 


of Classical Studies. Athens, Ga. The 
wedding will be on June 19. 
* * * 
R. G. Johnson of Johnson, Becker & 
Courtney, cargo surveyors, New York 


City, has arrived in Honolulu to handle 
the cargo and hull survey work for the 
underwriters on the British freighter 
Silverlarch which was damaged by fire 
in mid-Pacific March 13. He had flown 
to the Coast carlicr in the month to in- 


vestigate and survey work on the Ed- 
ward Luckenbach. 
* * * 
Alfred F. James, recently advanced 


from president to the newly created of- 
fice of chairman of the board of the 
Northwestern National (Fire) of Milwau- 
kee, with Mrs. James is spending a 
Spring vacation at Asheville, N. C., and 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











SIR ARTHUR WORLEY 

Sir Arthur Worley has retired from 
the chairmanship of the British Aviation 
Insurance Co. owing to his health. Sir 
Arthur has been chairman of the office 
since 1931. He will still remain on the 
board, but has been succeeded as chair- 
man by Herbert Lewis, chairman of the 
Commercial Union. W. W. Otter-Barry 
has been elected deputy chairman to suc. 
ceed Charles Hendry, who, following his 
retirement from the general managership 
of the London & Lancashire, has re- 
signed. 

* * * 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, and chairman of the board 
of trustees of Princeton University, and 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton, will explain plans for the university's 
future at a dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria 
April 9. Among those on the dinner 
committee are John R. Hardin, president 
Mutual Benefit, and Col. Franklin 
D’Olier, vice-president of the Prudential, 

* * x 


Verner Leckie, the new director of 
advertising of the Occidental Life, is a 
graduate of Beloit College. He became 
managing editor of the Joliet Herald- 
News, probably the youngest managing 
editor in the country at the time. After 
war service with the British Royal Fly- 
ing Corps he did newspaper work in 
England as a foreign correspondent. Re- 
turning to U. S. A. he was a special 
writer for the Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
From 1921 to 1928 he was with a Chi- 
cago advertising agency. After experi- 
ence with Thrift, Inc., which he helped 
found, he went into life insurance. 

* * * 


Cha-les S. Conklin, United States man- 
ager of the Pearl Assurance, has been 
confined to his home in Hackensack, N. 
J., for several weeks as the result of hav- 
ing broken a small bone in his leg when 
going to get his automobile out of the 
garage. He expects to have the an 
cast removed this week but may not 


back at his office in New York antl 
around the middle of this month. 
* * * 


Thomas Ly Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Society, has written am 
article on Twenty- Five Years of Group 
Insurance, — ‘appeared in the March 
issue of the Savings Bank Journal. 


* * * 


T. Lee Trimble, vice-president of the 
Firemens’ of Newark, is the father of a 
baby daughter, Joan Ruth, who was born 
a few days ago. The Trimbles now have 
two girls and two boys. 
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London Interview on Lloyd’s New 
Additional Securities, Ltd. 

Representatives of Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ers on this side of the water do not talk 
for publication to newspaper men as a 
general proposition, and, therefore, had 
nothing to say over their own signatures 
relative to the new Lloyd’s company 
called Additional Securities, Ltd. which 
has a capital of £365,000 and is not to 
write insurance, but formed to 
handle situations where there are deposi- 
tory requirements, such as in Illinois. I 
have, therefore, been waiting for the ar- 


rival of London insurance papers to see 
what they had to offer in the way of in- 
terpretation. The Policy is the first Lon- 
don paper which printed an interview 
on the subject. It saw “a well-known 
Lloyd’s underwriter,”—name not given,— 
and here is the text of the interview: 


was 


“In past times Lloyd’s Underwriters 
have considered themselves free to do 
business in any country,” said our in- 
formant, and they considered they should 
not have to pay deposits, but times have 
changed. As a matter of fact, in regard 
to marine underwriting, Lloyd’s have no 
difficulty because owing to their pre- 
eminent position their marine facilities 
are welcomed and are not interfered with 
inany way. With regard to non-marine 
business, however, there is, as everyone 
knows, a sort of world movement by 
which various countries and states, ob- 
serving that insurance is a_ profitable 
business, naturally wish to keep this for 
their own nationals. Legislation has 
therefore been enacted in a great many 
parts of the world already and is now 
being enacted in various other places 
with this object in view. The process, 
of course, is to require a very substantial 
deposit, and sometimes the fulfilment of 
regulations in regard to other financial 
aspects of the business. 

“Owing to the individualistic organiza- 
tion of Lloyd’s, the stipulation that there 
should be a deposit has been a consider- 
able obstacle?” we asked. 

“Yes, of course,” was the answer, “for 
although the idea has been mooted be- 
fore now, there was the objection that 
an underwriter might say ‘I don’t do any 
business in such and such a country, so 
why should I contribute towards a de- 
posit? If I make one I should make it 
somewhere else and we cannot make de- 
posits everywhere’.” 

In short, the organization did not allow 
of a suitable arrangement which would 
€ agreeable to everybody. 

“But why should Lloyd’s be exempted,” 
we said, “from making a deposit in a 
oreign country when the insurance of- 
ces with whom they compete have to 
do so?” 

. “That, of course, is quite a fair ques- 
ion, and it is quite just that what ap- 
plies to one shoyld apply to all, and in 
fact it is for that reason that the new 
Company has been formed. It will, first 

















of all, enable deposits to be made 
wherever necessary.” 

“If you are going to make deposits 
everywhere, it will require a huge amount 
of money.” 

“In the aggregate, yes,” was the an- 
swer, “but on the other hand sometimes 
a small state requires a deposit which 
is, of course, fixed in its own currency, 
and does not mean nearly so much to us 
in sterling. There is another aspect of 
the matter and that is the new arrange- 
ment will avoid what one might call get- 
ting round regulations when they be- 
come a little Gilbertian. For example, 
an underwriter in New York cannot place 
business with Lloyd’s for fear of losing 
his license, but he has only to cross the 
bridge to New Jersey and he can carry 
on. In avoiding the appearance or temp- 
tation to dodge irksome regulations the 
new body will be doing welcome and use- 
ful work.” 

“We gather that the new company will 
be particularly useful in some of the 
American states ?” 

“You are right,” was the answer, “be- 
cause there is a big demand for insur- 
ance at Lloyd’s in some of these states, 
whereas on the other hand it has been 
practically impossible for the laws to be 
complied with by Lloyd’s Underwriters. 
Matters are not yet very far advanced 
with the new company, and, of course, it 
will be some time before the plan is in 
operation, but it is certainly very much 
needed and will, in the common phrase 
fill a long felt want.” 


End Morro Castle Litigation 
When a vessel at sea catches fire and 
there is loss of life prolonged litigation 
follows. The Morro Castle burned off 
the New Jersey Coast on September 8, 
1934, with many fatalities and injuries. 
Altogether, there were about four hun- 
dred claimants who litigated. 
_ A settlement has finally been reached 
in Federal Judge John C. Knox’s court. 
Liability was fixed at $890,000, or an 
average of about $2,225 for each of the 
claimants. Half of the claims were for 
death. Pecuniary damages were fixed 
under the Death on the High Seas Act. 
Earning power of victims and preceding 
court decisions were used as guides. 
* * 


Walter B. Joyner and His Hobby 


Walter B. Joyner, of the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity, and secretary of 
the Association of Insurance Company 
Buyers—a new organization of companies 
in all divisions of insurance—has a hobby 
in which he indulges mostly in the base- 
ment of his home in Manchester, Conn. 
It is the restoration of old violins and the 
making of new ones. Owning three vio- 
lins, a viola and a ’cello, he also has a 
collection of violin bows. Incidentally, he 
is possessor a of library of music for the 
violin, including nearly one hundred books 
on the construction of the instrument, 
with facts about its most celebrated mak- 
ers and also performers. The greatest mak- 


ers, of course, were Stradivarius, Amati 
and Guanerius who in Italy made instru- 
ments some of which are now valued at 
pretty high figures. 

Walter Joyner’s grandfather was an 
English woodworker and in emigrating 
to this country he brought with him an 
claborate set of cabinetmaker’s tools. His 
grandmother was a music teacher and the 
first organist of Manchester Episcopal 
Church. From his late father Walter 
Joyner inherited a fine violin and some 
music. In high school his favorite sub- 
ject was physics and theory of sound. 
He began to be interested in the violin 
from the craftsmanship aspect. After 
leaving school he went to work for a 
machine tool concern. He traveled ex- 
tensively and at night would hunt up a 
violin maker if he could find one and 
they would start discussing the old violin 
makers whose secrets have never been 
discovered. 

* * &* 
First Reinsurance Treaty 

The early history of reinsurance is dis- 
cussed by Dr. C. E. Golding in his book 
“The Law and Practice of Reinsurance,” 
published by the Buckley Press, Ltd., 
London. The first known reinsurance 
treaty was concluded in 1821. This was 
between two companies on the continent. 
The first treaty arrangement made by a 
British office was begun in 1924. 

a * + 


Books for Girls in Offices to Read 

Louise Hollister Scott of the depart- 
ment of secretarial training, Finch 
School, has written a book, bearing the 
title “How To Be a Successful Secre- 
tary,” published by Harper & Brothers. 

In it she lists names of books which 
she thinks young women in offices 
should read. Names of the books and 
their authors follow: 

The Girl and Her Job by Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke. 

Manners in Business by 
Gregg MacGibbon. 

She Strives to Conquer by Frances 
Maule. 

If Women 
Brophy. 

Business Offices by G. L. Harris. 

Literature and Modern Business by W. 
H. Cunningham. 

The Autobiography of a _ Business 
Woman by Alice Foote MacDougall. 

Ladies of the Press by Ishbell Ross. 

America Through Women’s Eyes by 
Mary Beard. 

How to Develop Your Personality by 
Sadie Myers Shellow. 

The Art of Leadership by 
Tead. 

Increasing Personal Efficiency by D. 
A. Laird. 


Elizabeth 


Must Work by 


Loire 


Ordway 


Through Many Windows by Helen 
Woodward. 

Getting Along With People by Milton 
Wright. 

Wake Up and Live by Dorothea 
Brande 


Not to Leave Maryland Casualty 


Silliman Evans, chairman of the Mary- 
land Casualty, who has acquired a hold- 
ing in Nashville daily newspapers, told 
reporters that this will not affect his in- 
terest in the Maryland Casualty. 

Mr. Evans was one of the leading 
newspaper men in Texas before going to 
Washington. He left journalism to be- 
come associated with the American Air- 
ways. Then he was appointed Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General which post 
he left in 1934 to go with the Maryland 
Casualty of which he was president for 
some time. 

One of Mr. Evans’ associates in the 
new ownership of the Nashville papers is 
Paul M. Davis who is a brother of Nor- 
man B. Davis, ambassador at large in the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

+. * * 


125-Year-Old Vessel 
The ketch Ceres, one of the oldest sea- 
going vessels in the world, has been regis- 
tered at Lloyd’s for 125 years. She is now 
lying up in her home port, Bude Haven, 
until the Spring. 
This interesting veteran of the Atlantic 


was built at Salcombe, Devon, in 1811, 
for use as a food and store carrier in the 
Napoleonic wars. A century later she 
was still proving her usefulness by carry- 
ing munitions in the World War. She was 
chased by submarines and narrowly es- 
caped being torpedoed. 

Today the Ceres, now fitted with a 
Diesel engine, carries cargoes of coal and 
slag from Welsh ports to Bristol and 
3ude. One of her skippers was Capt 
R. W. Petherick, great-grandfather of the 
vessel’s present owner, who made thous- 
ands of voyages up and down the Bristol 
Channel with the Ceres. 

*” * 


Selling by Snobbery Route 


In the matter of soliciting insurance by 
mail the snobbery note can be sounded 
on all keys and with no soft pedal work- 
ing. Observe the opening paragraph in a 
letter which comes from two Providence 
companies—the Automobile Mutual 
Factory Mutual: 

“We wish to extend to prospects of 
your character an invitation for member- 
ship in our associations. Our favorable 
underwriting experience reflects the ad- 
vantage of the careful selection of our 
risks and experience has proven that we 
can render a distinctive service to a 
preferred class of insured. Particulars 
would be gladly forwarded upon request.” 

Another paragraph: “We employ no 
soliciting agents as each applicant is acted 
upon as in a private club. It is, therefore, 
hoped that the enclosed circular is care- 
fully read to be convinced that our mem- 
bers, all of high standing, by not con- 
tributing to the payment of losses incurred 
by careless and unscrupulous individuals, 
are enabled to receive broader coverages 
under our policies at a lower cost.” 

Henry W. Anderson, president and 
treasurer, signs the letter. 

* * * 


Lived in Tahiti as a Boy 

Few insurance men have had a more 
interesting boyhood than that of Harold 
F. Mills, Pacific Coast manager of the 
Aetna Fire since 1933. The first five 
years of his life were spent in Auckland, 
New Zealand. Then for four years the 
family lived in Tahiti where he learned 
to swim. Next stop was Santa Kosa, 
Cal., after which the family made San 
Francisco its home. 

Mr. Mills’ first insurance job was with 
the Pennsylvania in San Francisco, re- 
maining there until he became chief 
clerk. His boyhood ambition was to be 
a lawyer and while working in the in- 
surance office he found time to study 
law; was admitted to the bar but never 
practiced. He became chief clerk of the 
old Phenix of Brooklyn and when that 
company closed its San Francisco de- 
partment in 1907 he was appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, head- 
quarters at Portland. 

His association with the Aetna began 
as special agent working out of Salt 
Lake City. During the war he was in 
an officer’s training camp; and when 
that service ended he went back with 
the Aetna as agency superintendent. In 
1920 he was made _ assistant general 
agent and later Pacific Coast manager. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
National Automobile Club. 

” * > 


and 


Company Personnel Does 
“Chu Chin Chow” 


Head offices in London of British in- 
surance companies often have theatrical 
clubs or societies which give admirable 
performances and do much to help esprit 
The Pearl has an operatic society which 
put on an unusually ambitious production 
recently when it did “Chu Chin Chow,” 
which ran in London for more than 
1,000 performances and also had a tre- 
mendously long run here at the Century 
Theatre on Central Park West. The pro- 
duction has twelve scenes. That an in- 
surance company could have enough talent 
to do such a musical show is quite 
striking. Critics say the performance was 
admirable. 
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FIRE 





Producers Asked To 
Fight Commission Bill 


BARKER WIRES TO ALL GROUPS 





New York Lawyer Retained as Counsel 
By Over 40 Companies to Oppose 
Passage of Measure 





Every insurance agents’ and brokers’ 
association in New York State has been 
requested to oppose passage of the com- 
mission control bill, now before the leg- 
islature at Albany, by Wendell P. Bar- 
ker, well-known insurance attorney, who 
has been retained by more than forty 
companies, nearly all non-board, to fight 
this measure. Mr. Barker recently re- 
signed as chairman of the Mortgage 
Commission of the State of New York, 
a post he held for some time, and prior 
to that he practised for years as an in- 
surance attorney. Mr. Barker on Mon- 
day sent the following telegram to agents’ 
and brokers’ associations, local boards 
and exchanges: 

“May I emphasize to you the import- 
ance of your association opposing Senate 
Bill Introductory Number 136, Print 
oy og 1545, whereby the jurisdiction 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization is sought to be extended to 
include control and regulation of agents 
and brokers commissions. I have been 
retained by a substantial group of com- 
panies, over forty in number, to oppose 
this legislation which I believe to be 
inimical to the best interests of all com- 
panies, both affiliated and non-affiliated, 
all agents regardless of type of company 
represented, and all brokers. 

Fundamental Principle Involved 

“Let us not be deceived as to the dras- 
tic and monopolistic possibilities which 
this bill offers. One may well adhere to 
the highest ethics in the conduct of the 
insurance business as to premium rates, 
commissions and brokerage and yet on 
the basis of fundamental principle op- 
pose the granting to any rate making 
oem privately organized and dominat- 
ed, of such drastic control over the inter- 
nal affairs gf insurance companies as vir- 
tually: (a) to destroy all incentive to 
sound competitive management; (b) to 

violate all freedom of contract ‘between 
company and agent; (c) to encourage 
restraint of trade and the development 
of monopoly; (d) to nullify mutuality of 
confidence and inter-dependence between 
company and agent, and (e) to render 
the whole question of commissions sub- 
ject to departmental regulation and pos- 
sibly political pressure. 

“What is more important to the insur- 


ance business today is sound business 
management, intelligent competition, 
reasonable expense and loss ratios and 


above all that kind of departmental su- 
pervision which assures financially strong 
and solvent insurance companies without 
undue interference with internal affairs 
of companies, agents and brokers. The 
growth and spread of bureaucracy and 
monopoly is dangerous to any business 
and consequently companies, agents and 
brokers alike will regret the passage of 
this bill if enacted into law.” 
Passage Very Doubtful 

The legislature reconvenes next week 
following the Easter recess and it is 
likely that final adjournment will come 
not later than April 17. No hearing on 
the commission regulation bill has been 
scheduled yet, although Mr. Barker has 
requested Senator O’Brien, chairman of 
the Insurance Committee, to arrange a 


date for a hearing. It still appears un- 
likely that this bill, which was intro- 
duced by the New York Insurance De- 


partment, will be passed this year. Strong 


op agevenen is ¢oming from non-board 
fire companies and from many agents. 
Companie s which belong to the Eastern 


Underwriters Association and have their 
own rules limiting commission payments 


INSURANCE 








Property Life Insurance 


Bill in New York Senate 


Senator Duncan T. O’Brien has intro- 
duced in the New York legislature a 
bill, Senate Intro. No. 1643, to provide 
for the formation of corporations to in- 
sure the life of property by adding a 
new Article 9-a to the Insurance Law. 
This measure is supported by a group, 
headed by Dr. Hans Heymann, who re- 
cently came to this country from Ger- 
many, which believes that there is a real 
need for property life insurance in this 
country. Dr, Heymann has outlined the 
arguments in favor of this new type of 
coverage in a recent series of articles in 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Will 
Move Soon to 111 John St. 


It is reported on good authority in the 
New York insurance district that Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., one of the outstanding 
marine underwriting offices in this coun- 
try, will move their headquarters within 
the next two weeks from 8 South Will- 
iam Street to 111 John Street. Thus will 
be nearly completed the general exodus 
of the marine underwriting organiza- 
tions from the South William and Bea- 
ver Streets district to John and Gold 
Streets. For some years Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., has maintained a branch office 
at 25 Gold Street and other offices and 
general agents are established in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., represent for 
marine business the Westchester, In- 
demnity Marine of London, Royal Ex- 
change, Tokio Marine & Fire, United 
States Fire, Agricultural, Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, North River, Wes- 
tern Assurance, Seaboard Fire & Ma- 
rine, Century of Edinburgh and Pacific 
Coast Fire of Vancouver. 





G. & R. IN OKLAHOMA 


The Globe & Rutgers Fire of New 
York has been admitted to Oklahoma 
with R. W. Drake as general agent. 





are on the fence. While favoring limita- 
tion of commission payments many of 
them are not eager to see government 
regulation of fire insurance extended 
into the commission field. 

It is reported that agents in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where payments of commis- 
sions in many cases are known to be ex- 
cessive, may be willing to agree to some 
sort of compromise arrangement with 
the companies whereby they would re- 
ceive less than they are now getting but 
still would be paid more than agents in 
other sections of the so-called ordinary 
territory receive. With the Rochester 
situation cleared up a good deal of the 
pressure for commission control by the 
state would be removed, some insurance 
men feel. 




















C onsTANTLY endeavoring to 
provide our policyholders with up-to- 
date protection and security for the 
requirements of to-day. 
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MERCHANTS 
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INCORPORATED 1851 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 | 
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Insurance Man 


Starr, head of the organization 
which includes the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters, American Asiatic 
Underwriters Federal, Inc., United States 
Life and Asia Life, and which is also for- 
manager of the recently 
flew from Honolulu to Manila in 
of the Clippers. He is, therefore, the 
first insurance man to make an air flight 
over the Pacific Ocean. A fellow pas- 
senger was Mrs. Starr. They were mar- 
ried recently. 

From Manila he took the Reliance 
which sailed for Shanghai on Saturday 
of last week. Advices received in New 
York are that he has arrived safely in 
Shanghai. 

After spending some weeks in New 
York City Mr. Starr left for San Fran- 
cisco where he sailed for Honolulu. In 
Honolulu he met Joaquin M. Elizalde, 
head of Elizalde & Co. which among 
other affiliations represents Starr inter- 
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J. A. Kesey, President 


CAPITAL . ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° ° 
NET SURPLUS . ° ° ° 
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Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement December 31, 1936 


New York Insurance Department Valuation 
in various States as required by law 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,488,604.23 
229,289.95 
3,450,793.34 
6,668,687 .52 


a at $60,488.02 


. . . . 
. . . . 
. . . . 
. . . . 


Basis. Securities 
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STARR 
ests. Elizalde & Co. is the largest busi- 


ness outfit in the Philippines, It has 
ships, sugar plantations, many factories 
J. M. Elizalde is also chairman of the 


executive committee of the Philippine 
Sugar Association. 


HAS HAD QUEEN 45 YEARS 

Andrew J. Corsa & Son, 145 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, one of the leading 
agencies of that borough of New York 
City, is celebrating the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of its representation of the 
Queen of the Royal-Liverpool oroups. 
The appointment was*made in 1892 an 
was the first agency of the Queen in 
Brooklyn. 
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First Zone Meeting of Departments 


Commissioner Blackall Presides at Session; Agree That Cost 
of Examination to Companies Shall Be Reasonable and 
Consistent With Services Rendered 


To discuss the insurance company ex- 
amination situation as it affects Insur- 
ance Departments in the first zone, a 
number of commissioners or their repre- 


sentatives in that zone met in Hartford 
on Thursday of last week. In addition to 
Connecticut Commissioner Blackall and 
A, Gough, New Jersey, those present 
included Charles Wheeler, chief casualty 


now — than to wait until the con- 
vention in June. It was felt that the 
first pet, ghee go along with the trend 
in the National Convention except it was 
felt that as far as possible the repre- 
sentation should be by employes of the 

various Departments and that if, from 
be to time private actuarial or auditing 
firms should be called in to assist, there 
should be some arrangement by which 





Seated, L. to R.: C. A. Wheeler, New York Department; 


Hartford Courant 


Insurance Commis- 


sioner Blackall, Connecticut; Deputy Commissioner Cough, New Jersey Department; 
M. Joseph Cummings, Rhode Island commissioner; Donald A. Heminway, Vermont 


commissioner. 


Standing, L. to R.: Russell O. Hooker, chief actuary Connecticut Department; 
John G. Keenan, deputy commissioner, Rhode Island; George E. Jones, chairman 


insurance committee, 
Connecticut Department. 


examiner, New York Department; M. 
Joseph Cummings, banking and insur- 
ance commissioner of Rhode Island, and 
Deputy Banking Commissioner Keenan 
of Rhode Island; Donald A. Heminway, 
the new commissioner from Vermont; 
Russell O. Hooker, chief actuary of 
Connecticut, and Frederick A. Norton, 
chief examiner of Connecticut. Com- 
missioner DeCelles of Massachusetts 
could not attend as he is ill in a hos- 
pital. Commissioner Sullivan of New 
Hampshire was unable to attend, and 
Commissioner Lovejoy of Maine had 
only taken office the day before and 
was not able to be in Hartford. 

Commissioner Blackall called the meet- 
ing as he thought it was wise for the 
Departments in the first zone to meet 


Connecticut House; 





TALKS ON HOTEL INSURANCE 


McManus Urges Operators to Place Cov- 
erage With Stock Insurers Through 
Qualified Producers 


A plea for hotel operators to place 
their insurance through responsible 
agents and brokers in stock insurance 
companies was voiced by Edward L. Mc- 


Manus, insurance counselo r for the 
American Hotel Association and head 
of the association’s fire prevention bu- 
reau, when speaking last week before 
the Midwest Hotel Show in Chicago. 
Rather than for a hotel to parcel out 
its insurance among a number of pro- 
ducers in order to maintain widespread 
good relations Mr. McManus advised 
tach operator to select one good broker 


him handle the en- 
coverage on the 


or ag ent and have 
tire fire and casualty 
hotel. Division of insurance among a 
Number of producers is more costly and 
often leads to either under or over insur- 
ance and other difficulties. 

Hotels annuz ully pay $15.000,000 for fi-e 
msurance and about $25,000,000 for public 
liabili and werkmen’s 


compc nsation, 


Frederick A. Norton, chief examiner, 


those firms should not for a reasonable 
period of time after the date of an exam- 
ination in which they participated be free 
to take any private business from the 


company examined. It was felt, also, 
that the first zone, while it might not 
pariicipate in all the examinations that 


it otherwise m‘ght be entitled to, would 
make every effort to be represented on 
the examinations of the large companies 
outside of th first zone. 

The feeling was expressed and gen- 
erally agrecd upon that the cost to the 
companies should be reasonable in all 


events and consistent with the services 
rendered, 
The general business trend was dis- 


cussed and the investment problems of 
insurance companies was touched upon. 


Mr. McManus said. Premiums for group 
life, fidelity, theft and other lines are 
additional. Stcck fire companies, he as- 
serted, spend nearly $15,000,000 a year 
with hote!s in expenses for conventions 
and fieldmen and deserve the support of 
the operators. Fire insuvance premiums 
on hotels have been reduced about 22%4% 
in the last five years. 


JOINS NATIONAL UNION 

Announcement has been made by 
President Thoms of the National Union 
Fire of the appointment of J. S. Brans- 
combe as spec‘al agent. He will assist 
State Agent Whitney in the New Eng- 
land territory and maintain headquarters 
at 41 Pearl Street, Boston. He is a 
graduate of the University of Maine and 
for several years has been associated 
with the National Fire in various capaci- 
ties. 





CLARENCE A. FALLON DIES 

Clarence A. Fallon, insurance and real 
estate broker of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
died last week of a heart attack at the 
age of 46. He was born in New Rochelle. 
Surviving are his widow and six children. 


Sit-Down Strikes Not 
Covered by Riot Risks 


F. I. A. EXPLAINS LIABILITY 
Urges Its Policyholders to Buy Vandal- 


ism Insurance for Damage 
Sit-Down Strikers 


The Factory Insurance Association and 
the Arkwright Mutual Fire of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals have informed 
their policyholders that in the absence 
of any rioting, insurrection or civil] com- 
motion, policies issued by these insurers 
do not cover loss or damage caused by 
sit-down strikers. Policyholders are urged 
by the F.I.A. to purchase vandalism and 
malicious mischief insurance, since this 
form of coverage does protect the as- 
sured against damage done by sit-down 
strikers without disturbance or violence. 
The F.I.A., in its communication says that 
riot and civil commotion insurance is 
not intended to nor does it cover in con- 
nection with “general form” or property 
damage insurance the following: 

‘(a) Indirect or consequential loss of any 
kind ; 

““(b) Loss or damage caused by strikes, strik 
ers, strike-breakers, pichete, or others involved 
in a strike (sit- y sae walk-out, lock-out or other 


kind of strike) gn_ the absence of a condition 

of ‘riot,’ ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil commotion ; 
“(c) Loss or damage sulting from ‘vandal 

ism,’ ‘malicious mischief’ or other acts of a 


absence of 
‘civil 


nature, in the 
surrection’ or 





wilful and malicious 
a condition of ‘riot,’ 
con motion ; 

“(d) Loss or damage by fire, sprinkler leak- 
age or explosion resulting from ‘riot.’ 


Use and Occupancy 


connection with 





“It is intended to cover, im 
use and occupancy imsurance: 
‘(a) Loss of net profits and fixed charges (as 
described in the U. & O. fire insurance form) 
resulting from partial or total shut-down of the 








insured property caused by direct damage to 

the inst wed projferty 1 Iting from ‘riot,’ ‘insur- 
: yn.” 

“It is not intended to, nor does it, cover, in 

insurance : 


connection with use and occupancy 
from shut-down caused by 
absence of actual 
the property caused 
‘civil commotion 
hut-down caused by 
nmotion’ in the 
damage to 














ysical 


actual 
by ‘riot,’ ‘insurec- 





to” repair, 
m of the prop- 
red at the place 
‘insurrection’ 











‘civ il Cc mM? * ° 
Distinction B> ‘tween Strikes and Riots 

“We call particular attention to the 
distinction betwcen ‘strikes’ and ‘riot.’ 
A strilee is not a riot since this fo rm 
of insurance protccts against ‘riots’ 
ather than ‘strikes’ it follows that a 
‘sit-down’ s'rike or any other kind of a 
strike does not of itself constitute a basis 
for a valid claim under this form of in- 
surance. In order to substantiate a claim 


for damage done by strikers, the assured 
must be in a position to prove that th 
damage occurred during, and at the place 
of a ‘riot,’ ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil commo- 
tion.’ 

“In interpreti 
that a ‘sit-down’ 


ng this coverage, we hold 
strike is not in itself a 
‘riot,’ ‘insurrect‘on’ or ‘civil commotion’ 
and that there is no_ liability for ‘sit- 
down’ strike damage, unless such damage 
occurs as the result of the development 
elements 


of a situation involving all the 
of bagi including a tumultuous disturb- 
ance of the peace by three or more per- 


sons, pthonl. anied by violence. 
“We strongly advise the placing of 
vandalism and malicious mischief insur- 
ance, since this form of insurance does 
protect the assured against damage donc 
by sit-down strikers, individually or col- 
lectively, without tumultuous disturbance 
or violence. If this form of insurance is 
written, in addition to the riot and civil] 
commotion cover, the assured will 5 
in connection with property damage in- 
surance, protection against loss or 
occur under strike conc 





di- 


age that may 

tions, whether or not a sit-down strike 
is involved and whether or not tumultu- 
ous disturbance occurs. If both these 


covers are written in connection with use 
and occupancy the assured will have pro- 
tection against loss of production during 





Becomes United States 
Manager of Yorkshire 





HERBERT F. 


ELLEN 


Herbert F. Ellen, who has been ap- 
pointed United States manager of the 
Yorkshire and the London & Provincial 
Marine & General and president of the 
Yorkshire Indemnity, began his insurance 
career thirty years ago in London. He 
joined the Yorkshire in 1911 and came 
to this country in 1933 as underwriting 
manavcer. 


Carl A. Young Peoskdent 
Of Syracuse Local Board 


Carl A. Young, president of the George 


Young Insurance Agency of Syracuse, 
N. Y., was last week elected president 
of the Syracuse Underwriters Exchange 
to succeed Warren E. Day, who then 
was elected vice-president. H. Gra- 
ham was reelected secretary, an office 


he has held for years. S. F. Raleigh of 
the Raleigh & Munns Agency is the new 
chairman of the executive committee 
The Syracuse local board is one of the 
most progressive in the state, carrying 
yn cooperative advertising campaigns, be- 
ing active in civic affairs and nearly every 
year being host to the annual convention 


of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents. 





SPECIAL FOR LONDON & LANC. 
Gilbert Kingan, manager of the London 
& Lancashire and its affiliated compa- 
nies, announces the appointment of Louis 
Rueger, Jr., as special agent for Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, with headquar- 
ters at 205 Atlantic Life Insurance Co 
Building, Richmond, Va., in succession 
to Marshall C. Speight, w ho has resi igned 
to accent another position. Mr. Rueger 
has had several years of field experience 
and is well qualified to fulfill the duties 
he will assume in his new position 





YORKSHIRE SPECIAL IN PA. 


The United States branch of the York- 
sire has appointed W. Rhodes Budlong 
as state a gent for eastern Pennsylvania 
vial headquarters at 424 W alnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Other companies in the 
group are the beer ag Fire & Marine, 
London & Provincial, Marine & General 
and Yorks hive. iden. 





ASBURY PARK AGENCY MOVES 


George W. Pittenger, Inc.. insuranc 
and real estate agency of hace ‘Park, 
N. J.. announces the removal of its 


Asbury Park 


ffices to 310 Main Street, 





following the settlement of 
that would be required to re- 

‘riot. ‘ir sur- 
vant jal ism’ 


the period 
the strike, 
pair the damage caused by 
rection’ or ‘civil comm« tic :? 
1 ‘malicious mischief’, 
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Law of Fire Insurance 


Difficulties Due Largely to Careless Preparation of Fire Policies 
by Producers, N. Y. Standard Form Itself Being 


an Excellent Document 


By John E. Lansing, 


Assistant Secretary, Firemen’s of Newark 


The legal interpretation of the fire in- 
surance policy comes primarily to three 
questions: Is the company liable? To 
whom? In what amount ?—and imme- 
diately, in relation thereto, we come to 
the responsibility of the broker to de- 
liver to his clients policies under which 
the company will be liable—to those en- 
titled to receive the money, and for 
amounts equal to the actual loss or dam- 
age sustained by the assured—without 
controversy, or unpleasantness, or neces- 
sity for reference to a court of law. 

The brokers’ stock in trade is the pro- 
tection that he buys for his clients, as 
their agent. That protection is repre- 
sented by a policy of insurance, which is 
the evidence of the contract of indem- 
nity—probably the most important con- 
tract known to the business world, but 
too frequently misunderstood, too seldom 
studied, by many not even read—and, 
because of these facts, sometimes ma- 
ligned. Yet the New York Standard 
Fire Insurance Policy is a model of clar- 
ity, of fairness to the assured, of liberal- 
ity to the mortgagee if any: at the same 
time giving to the insurer some measure 
of protection against fraud, dishonesty 
and unfairness—as is but right and fit- 
ting. The state has approved it and de- 
creed its use. It has stood the test of 
time through the courts. 


Steps to Modernize Policy 


While it is true that there is current 
some discussion as to whether the pol- 
icy should be reformed or modified, the 
fact is that the agitation for its amend- 
ment is directed principally toward cer- 
tain provisions or restrictions which, it is 
argued, might properly be removed now 
because of changing business, social or 
scientific conditions. The insurance com- 
panies deal fairly toward the assured 
with respect to those provisions or re- 
strictions that have become inappropriate 
to the changed conditions that time has 
brought. 

The New York Standard Policy (adopt- 
ed in 1918) eliminated altogether or lib- 
eralized toward the assured certain of the 
conditions of the previous standard pol- 
icy of 1886, which many states have con- 
tinued as their own standard: and it 
would certainly be highly desirable to 
have a uniformly standard policy in use 
throughout the United States. The prin- 
cipal objection to any move toward such 
an end is that the adoption by any state 
of a new standard policy must necessitate 
a new round of court decisions, whereas 
in each state the decisions that have 
already been rendered have by this time 
settled the legal meaning and purpose of 
the standard policy now in use in that 
state. The essential features have been 
sustained by a preponderance of legal 
opinions and judgments. 

However, your concern is chiefly with 
the New York Standard Policy, whose 
essential features likewise have been sus- 
tained; and such differences as arise now 
are generally caused by unusual circum- 
stances disclosed after the loss or by 
unreasonable demands by the assured or 
by his ambition to profit at the expense 
of the insurers or by his willingness to 
seize an advantage opportunely created. 
It is definitely known that the reputable 
companies resist claims only when those 
claims are dishonest or exorbitant or ap- 
parently unreasonable or unfair. They 
shun litigation, and they submit to it 
only in self-defense against claims of 
such character as those indicated. 

But this approaches the subject of 
moral hazard, which is not under discus- 
sion at this time. It is the purpose of 
the broker to furnish—to honest men— 
protection that may be depended upon 


to produce cash “if, as and when” it is 
due, without resort to litigation. 
Potential Moral Hazard 
However, entirely pertinent to our sub- 
ject is the matter of “potential moral 
hazard,” which does not involve the ac- 
tual honesty of the assured but does 
affect seriously the desirability of the 
risk from the standpoint of the insurers 
and which demands proper consideration 
in the arrangement of the insurance, else 





| 


| Addresses Brokers’ Course 
The accompanying article contains 
extracts from a lecture made by John 
E. Lansing, assistant secretary of the 
Firemcn’s of Newark, before the class 
being conducted by thee Independent 
Brokers Association of Brooklyn, Inc., 
at their headquarters in Brooklyn un- 
der the auspices of Professor S. B. 
Ackerman. Mr. Lansing devoted his 
talk to information brokers and other 
producers should have about the New 
York Standard Form of fire policy. 











it must threaten the smoothness of the 
adjustment should a loss occur. This 
“potential moral hazard” is closely asso- 
ciated with the treatment of the amount 
insured and the actual cash value and will 
be discussed accordingly, later on. 
There is nothing mysterious, or cryptic, 
about the New York Standard Policy, 
except when made so by too intricate 
forms and clauses, usually the result of 
misdirected efforts to outdo somebody 


else—efforts disguised as “service” but 
service means performance for the bene- 
fit or assistance of another, and the fin- 
est service is that which is sincerely 
given, and sincerity is almost synony- 
mous with simplicity—which brings us 
to the axiom that the simplest form of 
contract is the best contract, because 
most readily understood and least likely 
ever to require Icgal interpretation. It 
is the introduction of complicated forms, 
clauses and special phrases that causes 
far more litigation than the standard pol- 
icy itself. 

A tremendous pe:centage of the count- 
less numbers of misunderstandings and 
lawsuits involving insurance claims could 
have been prevented by simplicity of lan- 
guage and description in the preparation 
of forms and special conditions, the sin- 
cerity behind which has come into ques- 
tion because of disclosures after the loss. 
The use of complicated language or care- 
lessly chosen words in insurance con- 
tracts has been condemned in numerous 
legal rulings. Ambiguity—a vicious fault 
—has been deplored. 

The courts have ruled that doubts 
created by the language of a contract 
should not be resolved in favor of that 
party to the contract who prepared it. 
That is a just ruling. It is the compa- 
nies or their agents who prepare the poli- 
cies, therefore the companies should be 
made to pay for their faults or errors 
or shortcomings. 

Policies Should Be Prepared Carefully 

However, that is not the point before 
us. Many cases, besides stressing the 
legal treatment of the matter, empha- 
size the fact that contracts poorly 
planned or prepared do frequently neces- 
sitate appeal to the courts for determina- 
tion, whereas that would not be neces- 
sary and it could easily be prevented by 
the application of real service by the 
broker; first in establishing definitely 
what protection is needed, what protec- 
tion should be given, and whether the 
policy says what it should say and what 
it need say to accomplish its purpose. 
Which brings us again to your responsi- 
bility, because it is part of your responsi- 
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bility to prevent as far as you can the 
possibility of controversy over forms 
clauses and phrases unfortunately writ. 
ten. Thus you may save for your clients 
the loss of time and expense consequent 
upon any resort to litigation, 

Even that little matter of punctuation 
can upset the equilibrium of an impor. 
tant contract. Not long ago a comma 
erroncously uscd caused a lawsuit inyoly. 
ing a large amount of insurance. The com. 
pany’s good faith was not challenged 
but that comma represented a difference 
of several thousand dollars, and the case 
was in the courts for a very long time 
before the beneficiary could collect, 

A policy is issued to John Doe “and/or” 
William Brown. It is written to cover on 
something “and/or” something else. What 
does that mean, and what could pos. 
sibly be accomplished by the use of the 
phrase “and/or”? Usually it is harmless 
but it has been known to result in litiga- 
tion, because confusing. 

Not long ago there was submitted to 
me a report of a policy issued to John 
Doe, secretary (of a school board) and/or 
his successor in office. Is any comment 
necessary? What is meant when a pol- 
icy is written to cover on stock and/or 
liability, etc. ? 

Name of Assured in Policy 

Selecting now from the New York 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy its most 
important features and those the indif- 
ferent treatment of which invites contro. 
versy, we come first to the naming of 
the assured. We do not insure the prop- 
erty. We insure the owner of the prop- 
erty, against loss and damage, as de- 
fined in the policy or, similarly, we in- 
sure those who may have an insurable 
interest in the property in that the de- 
struction of the property or damage to 
it would result in a financial loss to 
them. We cannot properly issue a pol- 
icy to a trade name. A trade name has 
no standing in law. Title to property 
cannot properly be held in a trade name. 
Yet many policies show trade names as 
the assured, which is a mistake fraught 
with dangerous possibilities. Of course 
it is entirely in order, after naming the 
assured to indicate the trade name under 
which he is doing business. 

The full first name should always be 
written, followed by the middle initial, 
if any. No policy should be issued to 
heirs as the assured. That might easily 
result in imposing upon the company the 
necessity, before paying a loss, of deter- 
mining who were the legal heirs. No 
policy should be issued to anybody “et 
al.” If there are others interested and 
entitled to be named as additional as- 
sureds, those others should be named 
We must be sure of the ownership and 
the insurable interest of others than the 
owners. Also, the location must be cor- 
rectly described. The insurance does not 
follow the title or the property. 

The actual cash value as defined in 
the policy is one of the most prolific 
producers of litigation and is of itself a 
subject to do justice to which would re- 
quire discussion and an analysis absorb- 
ing so much more time than lies at our 
disposal that we must of necessity limit 
ourselves here to emphasizing its most 
important principles. The question, what 
is the actual cash value, can usually be 
answered best by the assured himself if 
he is sincere. Insurance in excess of that 
actual cash value can create and it has 
many times created that potential moral 
hazard that has been mentioned—not be- 
cause the assured is dishonest or vicious 
but because the amount of the insurance 
in cash might be more advantageous, 
more attractive, to him than the reten- 
tion of the property; thus causing him, 
perhaps, to be less cautious against the 
hazards likely to destroy the property. 
Future or speculative value is not. in- 
volved, neither is sentimental value. 

Fixing Value of Property 

A most important relevant fact is the 
commercial value of the property; an- 
other the utility value; surroundings; 
changes in neighborhood conditions; the 
owner’s necessity or desire to seek an- 
other location; market value. The New 
York Appellate Division and the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey have both held that 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Expanding Rapidly in East 





Bachrach 
A. WATERS 


WILLIAM 


W. A. Waters, assistant secretary of 
the Pacific National Fire and in charge 
of its Eastern department, returned last 
week from a seven weeks’ trip through 
the southeastern states. A part of the 
time was spent at the company’s South- 
ern service office in Atlanta, opened the 
beginning of the year and in charge of 
John P. Holmes, executive special agent 
and formerly member ‘of the Atlanta lo- 
cal agency firm of Adams, Holmes & 
Tharpe. 

The Pacific National Fire is fast be- 
coming planted in the South. In addition 
to agents in the smaller communities, 
fifteen important agency appointments 
have been made in the key cities of 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee since 
January 1. 

Now occupying the fifth floor of the 
Independence Building, Fifth and Wal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, the Eastern 
department of the Pacific National Fire 
will move next December to the Drexel 
Building, Chestnut at Fifth Street. Part 
of the first floor of this historic building 
will be remodeled and redesigned at a 
cost of $60,000 to provide an ideal 6,000 
square foot first floor layout ‘for the 
company’s Eastern plant. Soundproofing 
and air-conditioning equipment will be 
installed and a direct entrance from 
Chestnut Street leading into the office 
are among the improvements to be made. 
The company will equip its new offices 
with new furniture throughout. 

Since its establishment on August 1, 
1934, under the management of Mr. 
Waters, the Eastern department of the 
Pacific National has grown in impres- 
sive fashion, more than 700 local agents 
now reporting to this department. In 
Pennsylvania where the development has 
been more intensive, over 200 agents have 
been appointed and last -year this state 
alone produced over $270,000 net pre- 
miums, approximately 30% of Eastern 
department’s 1936 premium income. The 
territory under the jurisdiction or the 
Eastern department comprises everything 
East of the Mississippi River and also 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas and Oklahoma. 


PLACED BUSINESS WITH LLOYD’S 

Cecil Elliott, a British subject, was 
found guilty this week in Special Ses- 
sions Court, New York County, of vio- 
lating Section 50 of the New York In- 
surance Law, prohibiting persons or cor- 
porations acting as agents of non-ad- 
mitted insurers in negotiating coverage 
on property in this state. Elliott was 
charged with placing business direct 
with London Lloyd’s. He will be sen- 
tenced today. It was admitted during the 
trial that the défendant had been paid 
a fee for his services by the assured and 
there was no proof that he received a 
commission either from an alleged Lon- 
don broker or from Lloyd’s underwriters. 
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BOSTON FIRE LOSSES JUMP 

Fire insurance losses in Boston last 
year showed an increase of 44% over 
1935, according to figures submitted by 
the Boston Protective Department. The 
fire insurance loss for the year was $3,- 
003,024 compared to $2,079,238 in 1935. 
These figures represent loss payments 
made, with est mates by company adjust- 
ers for unsettled claims. 

Fire losses in the Dominion of Canada 
from January 1 to March 24 have been 
estimated at $3,802,425 compared with 
$4,426,950 for the same period of 1936. 
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N. Y. Assembly Bills 


The New York State Assembly Insur- 
ance Committee last week sent to the 
Rules Committee the bill to amend Sec- 
tion 50 of the Insurance Law so as to 
give authority to a licensed broker to 
act as agent for an insured in negotiat- 
ing contracts on property with perma- 
nent situs outside New York State and 
also in arranging marine insurance in- 
cluding certain land risks with compa- 
nies not authorized to do business in N.Y. 

The Assembly Insurance Committee 
has killed the following three bills: one 


to include in the standard fire insurance 
policy stipulation that where damage js 
$100 or less at the end of sixty days an 
insured may commence action for Tecoy- 
ery if the claim is not settled; the bili 
to amend the insurance law by requiring 
every fire insurance policy to contain a 
provision to the effect that the insurer 
agrees to and does insure the full re. 
placement value of the property as of 
date of issuance, subject to limits of coy- 
erage, and the bill to provide that no 
public adjuster shall solicit or accept a 
retainer within less than forty-eight hours 
after the fire loss. 
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Who works without Pay 


HEN broker and insurance company work together to 


settle a loss quickly, fully and without technicalities, the 


broker has in his client a salesman who works without pay. 


Atlantic provides its brokers with many such salesmen by giving 


a service that 


satisfies its policyholders. 


The foundation of this and other popular features of Atlantic 


insurance is our time-tested policy of selected risks. The broker 


benefits equally with his client from this policy, for efficient 


settlement of losses is the vital element in building a profitable 


clientele. It goes hand in hand with unquestioned security, non- 


assessability, broker service, and a share in profits for the partici- 


pating policyholder. All these are provided by Atlantic in a 


combination u 


nique in the insurance field. 


Send for our 1937 booklet—‘‘Atlantic Offers All 3.” We invite 


brokers to test the 


builder. 
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Feller Attacks New Rules of 
Exchange Applying to Brokers 


The full text of Samuel R. Feller’s talk 
about amendment to rules of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange is printed 
herewith. Mr. Feller was formerly First 
Deputy Superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department and is now prac- 
ticing law with John Mullen in New York 
City. 

Amendments to rules affecting the very 
vitals of the fire insurance business have 
been rumored about, proposed and finally 
promulgated by the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange, effective as of April 
1, 1937. 

3y virtue thereof eligible companies 
and agencies which refuse to sign the 
Exchange Agreement, and signatory com- 
panies and agencies, and brokers who are 
found to violate the rules of the Ex- 
change are subject to boycott by mein- 
bers of the Exchange. None dare deal 
with them under pain of similar treat- 
ment. Let us look at the law, particu- 
larly with regard to brokers. On the 
one hand it might be argued that these 
rules constitute a legitimate attempt by a 
trade or professional organization to 
weed out evils of the business. An anal- 
ogy might be drawn to the case of Wolf- 
enstein v. Fashion Originator’s Guild of 
America, in which it was held proper 
for dress manufacturers to boycott Mrs. 
Wolfenstein because she sold dresses in 
her own home, which was a violation 
of the rules of the manufacturers and 
of the association of retailers affiliated 
with that organization. 

On the other hand, it might be argued 
that insurance organizations must look to 
the Insurance Law for guide-posts of 
legal conduct. The New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange is the New York City 
division of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. The parent organi- 
zation is organized under and subject to 
the provisions of Section 141 of the In- 
surance Law. Subdivision 6 of that sec- 
tion provides in part as follows: 

“nor shall any such rating organization or 

any other association or bureau refuse to 

do business with or prohibit or prevent the 
payment of commissions to any person who 
may be licensed or authorized as an insur- 
ance broker, pursuant to the provisions of 
this chapter, except for the reason that such 
broker will not agree to adhere to the rea- 
sonable rules of such rating organization.” 
Rating Organization Decisions 

It may be argued that this is a limita- 
tion upon the powers of the Rating Or- 
ganization and that the words “or any 
other association or bureau” makes this 
subsection applicable to the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. If so, it be- 
comes necessary to decide what are the 
reasonable rules of such Rating Organi- 
zation. 

In Matter of Importers & Exporters 
Insurance Co. v. Rhoades, it was held 
that the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization did not have power to 
hx rates of brokers’ commissions. Ac- 
cordingly, it may be that rules as to 
commissions are not “reasonable rules 
ot such rating organization,” and that, 
therefore, the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange may not prevent the payment 
of commissions to brokers for their re- 
lusal to adhere to such rules. 

In Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers vy, Noxsel-Dimick Co., it was held 
that certain by-laws of the plaintiff, 
which attempted to regulate commis- 
sions, were invalid as being beyond the 
Power of the plaintiff corporation. 

In’ Rosensweig vy. Whitney the court 
recognized the limited power over brok- 
ers by a subsidiary of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

Quotes From Merritt Report 

In a recent case an opinion by Judge 
Rosenman in Murphy & Jordan v. Hess, 
there is some language which might be 
deemed contrary to the doctrine of the 
Importers & Exporters case, but there is 
no holding by Judge Rosenman that the 

-xchange is free from the restriction 
contained in Section 141 (6). 

There is nothing particularly new about 


this whole question. The Merritt Legis- 
lative Committee which sponsored our 
New York Rating Laws rejected propos- 
als similar to that embodied in the pro- 


posed new rules of the Exchange. The 
report dated 1911 said in part: 
“ts (your committee) is prepared to recom- 


mend that combinations of companies should not 
be allowed to exercise control over brokers .. . 
The committee however feels very strongly that 
the pledges that are now required by rating or- 
ganizations of brokers give to such combinations 
of companies powers which if they are to be 
exercised at all should belong to the state. 
Such pledges now give to the Exchange a life 
and death power over the broker . . . It .is of- 
fensive to one’s sense of liberty that this power 


STRENGTH 


should be in control of a combination to be 
exercised not upon the agents of the company, 
but upon the agents of the insured . . . What- 
ever powers are necessary to secure the prope: 
activity of the broker should be assumed by 
the state The companies should depend 
upon their own business integrity in carrying 
out their agreement.” 


Discusses Topic of Boycott 


In 1921 following the Lockwood Com- 
mittee probe, controversy again raged 
in connection with boycott of brokers. 
The late Elihu Root, former Secretary 
of State, gave an opinion to the fire in- 
surance companies which upheld the boy- 
cott. The late David Rumsey then point- 
ed out flaws in the Root opinion and held 
that the Exchange could not in connec- 
tion with commissions enforce boycott 
penaltics on brokers which would deprive 
them of their power to earn a livelihood. 
As a result Senator Root concurred in 
Mr. Rumsey’s views that under then 


PERMANENCE 


existing conditions the pledge would be 
regarded as a boycott. 

Some people may well argue that if 
a boycott was regarded as improper in 
1911 and illegal in 1921, perhaps it is both 
in 1937, 

Complaint Investigation Power 

Let us turn to another part of the 
rules. The arbitration committee is given 
power to investigate complaints against 
brokers who have violated their pledge. 
The committee is also apparently given 
power to investigate complaints against 
brokers generally, against whom charges 
have been made. The committee is given 
the right to summon a broker for a 
hearing, examine persons associated with 
him, or any of his records. If this is 
not done the arbitration committee may 
recommend to the executive committee 
a boycott of this broker. Perhaps this 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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SAN FRANCISCO — a monument to sound stock company 
insurance. With gross assets of $7,200,000, FIREMAN’S FUND 
settled 8,603 claims totalling $11,300,000 — to the complete 
satisfaction of all policyholders. This settlement, following 


the San Francisco fire of 1906, is an unprecedented episode 


in the history of insurance. 
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Agency Finds Strict Planning of 
Prospecting Yields Many New Lines 


A successful local agent told company 
fieldmen how to help their local agents 
increase sales and profits when Ralph 
S. Freese of Freese & Jefferson, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, recently addressed meetings 
of the executives and fieldmen of the 
London Assurance, Manhattan Fire & 
Marine and Union Fire, Accident & Gen- 


eral, in New York and Chicago. Further 
pursuing their policy of helpfulness these 
companies are offering their agents a 
new insurance sales plan that was evolved 
and proved effective in Mr, Freese’s 
agency, which represents the Manhattan. 
Everett W. Nourse, United States man- 
ager and president of the companies, who 


is enthusiastic over the plan’s possibili- 
ties, has in the past month visited many 
of the companies’ fieldmen and general 
agents who were not present at the two 
meetings ir® order to tell them about 
the plan. 


Two years’ tabulations of interviews, 
orders, premiums and commissions 
showed that Mr. Freese and Mr. Jeffer- 
son together average 176 prospect inter- 
views a month. These interviews pro- 
duced sixty-three pieces of new business 
in the average month, yielding a new 
business premium income of $2,328, and 
a monthly commission income—all on 
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*Total 8 y — a —_— 
A eserves P ° eposite it low 
= for Liabilities Capital Surplus Prva reser : (See Note elo 
By Law Admitted Assets Surplus 
saroratee $52,314,990 | $15,592,356 | $8,150,000 | $28,572,634 | $1,434,155 | $54,472,999 | $30,730,643 
Great American 
indemnity Co. $14,860,709 | $ 9,926,796 | $1,000,000 | $ 3,933,913 | $1,057,277 | $15,608,182 | $ 4,681,385 
American Alliance 
Insurance Co. $ 9,528,414 | $ 2,171,780 | $3,000,000 | $ 4,356,634 | $ 406,312 | $ 9,957,422 | $ 4,785,641 
3 1 es —_——— 

meer a ‘aces $ 4,092,889 | $ 950,185 | $1,000,000 | $ 2,142,704 | $ 128,121 $ 4,294,985 | $ 2,344,800 

ee. a | = | SS sieeiriaiiaaiie 
pore _ 4 $ 4,110,838 | $ 1,103,900 | $1,000,000 | $ 2,006,938 | $ 89,194 $ 4,159,291 | $ 2,055,391 

j ceanebiatiatin 

Massachusetts 
Fire & Marine $ 2,801,526 | $ 520,296 | $1,000,000 | $ 1,281,230 | $ 103,449 $ 2,865,803 | $ 1,345,507 
Insurance Co. 
County Fire | 
Insurance Co., $ 2,615,265 | $ 596,869 | $1,000,000 | $ 1,018,396 | $ 327,729 $2,750,713 | $ 1,153,844 
of Philadelphia 
eee 9 a $ 1,274,576 | $ 7,000 | $ 500,000 | $ 767,576 | $ 94897 | $ 1,286,599 | $ 779,599 
mame $ 1,147,095 | $ 6,500 | $ 500,000 | $ 640,595 | $ 26,093 | $ 1,209,694 | $ 703,194 




















* if all Bonds and Stocks owned had been valued on the basis of December 31, 1936 Market Values, the Total Admitted 
Assets and Surplus would be increased to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 








¢ 





1 The measure of an insurance company's success, and hence its ability satisfactorily to 
serve, may be measured by growth in the size and strength of its financial structure. 


Strength of financial structure is to be measured by the adequacy of reserves, and the 
ampleness of surplus, (in addition to capital) to safeguard against unforeseen contingencies. 


Great American, over a period of many years, has been able to overcome severe tests 
because it has adhered strictly to the policy of safeguarding its policyholders by maintain- 
ing a strong financial position. It intends that no agent will ever have to apologize because 
of its inability to meet its iust obligations. 








new business, exclusive of 
the average month—of $5, 

Strict planning of prospecting and sel]. 
ing activities is an essential of the pro. 
gram. A point system of credits and 
demerits for interviews and orders is em. 
ployed. Daily sales activity reports are 
required, and credits are given for num. 
ber of orders rather than volume of 
premiums or commissions. 

Mr. Freese’s personal record under 
this plan is particularly impressive. Ip 
1935 and 1936 he secured, from 2,16] 
actual interviews with prospects which js 
nearly four for every business day, 687 
orders for new business. This is more 
than one order for every business day 
in the two-year period. The new premi- 
ums secured were $32,356, yielding com- 
missions of $6,694, in addition to renewal 
commissions. The average premium was 
more than $47, the average commission 
about $9.75 per order. Thus the cash 
value of every sales interview Mr. Freese 
had during the two years was $3.10. 

During the next few weeks the field- 
men of the London, Manhattan and 
Union will offer this plan to increase in- 
surance sales to all their agents. 


MADE SPECIAL AGENTS 


W. B. Joachim and John H. Thetford, 

Jr., New Appointments in Suburban 

New York Field of Great American 

Two new special agents have been ap- 
pointed by the Great American in the 
suburban New York field. 

William B. Joachim, appointed special 
agent, will operate principally in the 
Queens County territory and John H. 
Thetford, Jr., will have part of New Jer- 
sey field. Mr. Joachim began with the 
Great American in the accounting divi- 
sion and then was in the metropolitan 
department for seven years and one year 
in the suburban department. Mr. Thet- 
ford has been with the Leon Watson 
rating office as an inspector and rater for 
about seven years. 

H. J. Stutzman, special agent in subur- 
ban New York territory, will hereafter 
handle losses for that territory. 


DRAKE WITH DARGAN & CO. 


W. E. Drake, who has been resident 
adjuster for the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau in Allentown, Pa., for the 
last four years, has resigned that post 
to open and be in charge of a branch 
office there in the Dime Building for 
Dargan & Co., Inc., well known New 
York independent adjusters. He will also 
have his own office in Allentown and in 
addition will relieve James T. Dargan, 
president of Dargan & Co., in New York 
when the latter is absent. Mr. Drake, 
during his career in insurance, has served 
as fieldman for the Home and as ad- 
juster for that company. He next was 
in the steamship business in China, fol- 
lowing which he did adjusting in Tampa, 
Fla., for Windle, Burlingame & Dargan. 


GETS NIAGARA SERVICE MEDAL 


Thomas Johnson of East Orange, N. 
J., has received from the Niagara Fire 
of New York a “long service” gold watch 
fob, official emblem of the company’s 
“Old Guard,” in recognition of his con- 
nection with the company for twenty- 
five years. The fob was accompanied 
by a letter from Bernard M. Culver, 
president, expressing appreciation of Mr. 
Johnson’s long service. 


renewals, in 

















EARLE’S SALARY INCREASED 


The Oregon Senate has approved a bill 
by Senator Pearson increasing the sal- 
ary of Hugh H. Earle, State Insurance 
Commissioner, from $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year. Twenty-eight per cent of the sal- 
ary will be paid out of the funds of the 
State Fire Marshal’s department. The 
Oregon State Insurance Department 1s 
self-supporting. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1 a share, 
payable April 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 5 
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YOUR FIRE POLICIES 


BRING YOUR FIRE POLICIES UP TO DATE 
INSURANCE, like everything else, is subject to progress. just as automobiles. trains and other 
means of transportation of former days have all been improved and made more efficient. 
Our regular FIRE insurance policies are brought up to date by the NEW “SUPPLEMENTAL 
CONTRACT,” and are now as far ahead of the old fashioned, simple fire policy as the new 


streamlined conveyances are ahead of the old stage coaches. 


LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey - orcawizeo!655 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company ensawes 1652 





The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. —_ oxsawze 1853 

The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia“ 1854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Lo. « 1666 

Superior Fire Insurance Company 1671 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee“ 1670 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company « 1909 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Coof NY. « 1874 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 





wesres ak EPART ME wid EASTE RN DEPARTM ENT 220 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT Newark. New Jersey SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT 
912 COMMERCE STREET, OALLAS, TEXAS 
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N. Y. Board Reports on Fires and 
Causes of Fires in Local Field 


Each year the annual report of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
contains considerable interesting mate- 
rial drawn from various committee re- 
ports. Belonging to the board are 211 
companies, one less than during 1935. 
The committee on losses, William A. 


Riordan, chairman, reported that there 
were three fires in 1936 in the metro- 
politan area, where the loss was $100,000 
The largest loss was for $125,- 


or more, 
536. Six warehouse losses occurred with 
a total incurred loss of only $92,175. 


Eight pier losses brought total claims of 
only $7,919. The incurred losses re- 
ported to the committee showed a drop 
of 9.47% in number from 1935 and a de- 
crease of 18.74% in amount. Incurred 
losses in 1936 were $2,826,369, compared 
with $3,470,679 in 1935. 

“We have made fifty-six moral hazard 
reports during the past year; thirty- 
three of these reported on during 1936 
called for unusual investigation, the cost 
of which amounted to $60,103, of which 
amount $31,398 was paid during the year 
1936, representing 16.33% of the expense 
of the year’s adjustments. The result- 
ant saving to companies as compared 
with assureds’ proofs of loss in these 
was, however, $158,565.” 

There were sixty-two sprinkler leak- 
age loss entries compared with sixty-one 
the year before with the 1936 insurance 
loss amounting to $49,926 against $87,183 
in 1935 


World’s Fair Fire Prevention 


The committee on fire prevention and 
water supply, J. W. Nichols, chairman, 
reported with reference to the 1939 
World’s Fair and New York City water 
supply: 

“The committee approved of an in- 
vitation extended to the superintendent 
to serve on an advisory committee to 
collaborate with the World’s Fair 1939 
Corporation and the insurance commit- 
tee headed by Chairman H. V. Smith 
of the Home group in matters pertain- 
ing to general construction, protection 
and safeguarding of fire hazards in this 
exhibition, it being understood that the 
physical inspections incident to the proj- 
ect would be under the supervision of 
the Suburban Division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 

“The customary quarterly reports were 
made on the water supplv in the reser- 
voirs of the city. Considerable appre- 
hension has been expressed concerning 
the present consumption of water and 
the safe yield of water now available. 
There has been a marked increase in 
water consumption presumably due to 
the more extended use of air-condition- 
ing systems. Experts on the water sup- 
ply have stressed the need for new 
sources of supply. Through the coope- 
ration of civic organizations, the officials 
of the city appropriated seventeen and 
one-half million dollars as a preliminary 
step in the development of the proposed 
Delaware River Water Shed. It is esti- 
mated, however, that not less than seven 
years will be required to complete the 
project. It is possible that some action 
will in the meantime be taken to reduce 


the present consumption. The commit- 
tee contemplates conferring with city 
officials in connection with the matter 
at an early date.” 

One thousand three hundred fires of 
reported electrical origin were called to 
the attention of the committee on elec- 
tricity, Fred W. Kentner, chairman, dur- 
ing 1936. It was found upon investiga- 
tion that 1,049 were attributed to elec- 
tricity and caused an aggregate loss of 
$82,908. The principal causes of elec- 
trical fires, with reference to the number 
of fires, were electric pressing irons, 
motors and generators of domestic re- 
frigerators, short circuits of splices at 


outlets, flexible cord used for circuit 
work, operation of sub-standard plug 
fuses, radio receiving sets. The per- 
sonnel of the electrical bureau made 
205,997 inspections during the year, an 
increase of 5,684 over 1935. 

The fire patrol committee, Bennett 


Ellison, chairman, reporting on causes 
of fires and alarms during 1936, of which 
there were a total of 30,541, including 
nearly 7,000 false alarms, gives the fol- 
lowing as the chief causes of fires: care- 
lessness of smokers; burning brush and 
rubbish; defective chimneys, flues and 
stoves; short circuits in autos; short 
circuits in buildings; smoke from chim- 
neys, furnaces and stoves; sparks; care- 
lessness with inflammables; food burn- 
ing; excessive heat; grease; overheated 
chimneys, gas ranges, coal stoves, fur- 
naces, and motors and steam escaping. 


Feller on Exchange 
Page 25) 
procedure might be entirely valid in a 
court of law but without legislative war- 
rant for any such proposed action by the 
Exchange there is a question in the 
minds of many. It may be that under 
the broad language of the new rules even 
brokers not signatory to the pledge could 
be made subject to the severe penalties 
of the new rules It should also be 
noted that a study of the language of 
the rules also indicates that the Ex- 
change’s right to examine records is not 
limited but is of the widest possible 
nature. Indeed the rules would authorize 
a “fishing expedition” without limits or 
bounds and there is much to be said on 
the invalidity of such investigations. 

If my analysis of some of these rules 
are incorrect and if adequate power does 
exist presently to enforce these new 
penalties and this new procedure, why 
the sudden appearance of a bill in the 
legislature, which provides that the term 
“rate” includes commissions to agents 
and brokers, provision for the filing of 
commission schedules by rating organi- 
zations, and provides further that no 
agent or broker shall receive a commis- 
sion exceeding the filed rate of commis- 
sion. But assume for the sake of dis- 
cussion that I am all wrong as to the 
law—what of the fairness and equity of 
the situation? It is entirely equitable 
and fair for members of a group to reg- 
ulate themselves. Is it equitable, is it 
fair, for an organization which excludes 
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L. G. Moses to Retire as 
President of Triboro Agency 


L. Gustam Moses has announced his 
retirement as president of the Triboro 
Agency, Inc., to take effect April 30. 
No other changes are contemplated in 
the agency, which will continue to be 
conducted by Mr. Moses’ present asso- 
ciates. They are George J. Weiss, vice- 
president and fire underwriter at the 
New York office; John Pirkl, vice-presi- 
dent and casualty department chief; 
Herman Schweitzer, vice-president and 
underwriter in charge of the Brooklyn 
office; Edmund W. Butler, vice-president 
and head of the production department, 
and Leland S. Carpenter, treasurer and 
secretary. 

It is understood that one of these offi- 
cers will be elected to succeed Mr. 
Moses as president at the end of the 
month. 

Mr. Moses’ retirement from active in- 
terest in the agency is attributed to the 
personal attention required by his other 
interests. He states that after thirty- 
two years in the insurance business he 
has decided to devote all of his time to 
the building at 111 John Street, which 
has been under his personal supervision 
since it was opened in 1929. He is presi- 
dent of the 111 John Street Corp. and 
also a director of the Underwriters Trust 
Co., which he helped organize. 

Mr. Moses gained his insurance 
groundwork with the Northern of Lon- 
don. When the London & Scottish 
opened a United States branch—prior to 
its affiliation with the Northern—he 
joined that organization and became 
branch secretary. He resigned that post 
to become vice-president of Geery, Guth- 
rie & Co. Subsequently he established 
his own insurance business, but since 
the erection of the 111 John Street build- 
ing has devoted himself largely to real 
estate activities. Some years ago Mr. 
Moses was a member of the New York 
State legislature. Formerly an ardent 
polo player, he recently gave up that 
strenuous sport but continues to do con- 
siderable horse-back riding. He also 
goes in for skiing and other winter 
sports. 

The Triboro Agency, Inc., maintains 
offices at 111 John Street, New York, 
and 150 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 





ATLANTIC CITY DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Atlantic City Fire 
have declared a dividend of $1 a share, 
which was payable March 31 to stock- 
holders of record March 20. This makes 
the 105th consecutive dividend by the 
company, 





brokers from membership, to make rules 
governing their conduct? Even if that 
be fair, is it just that without a voice 
their livelihood may be destroyed? You 
remember that the founders of our coun- 
try cried “no taxation without repre- 
sentation.” Perhaps the cry today should 
be “no extermination without representa- 
tion.” 

Let there be no misunderstanding. The 
payment of excess commission is an evil, 
a vicious evil, but -few may adopt a 
“holier than thou” attitude on the sub- 
ject. 

I agree with the Superintendent that 
the Exchange should do everything in its 
power to eradicate the evil. Those who 
are members of it should seek honestly 
and forcefully to regulate their affairs. 
If brokers need regulation, if penalties 
are to be visited on them for question- 
able conduct. why not have the brokers 
themselves do it. Does the experience 
of the past make us feel entirely certain 
that investigations of brokers by outside 
groups will be entirely fair and unbiased ? 


What is the use of all the talk and. 


fuming about professional standing and 
qualifications if you are not given the 
standing and are not conceded the quali- 
fications to judge for yourself and mete 
out your own punishment, 
Statutory Recognition of Brokers 

At the Insurance Square Club the other 
evening, I suggested that brokers’ or- 
ganizations are too frequently merely 
fraternal in character, interested in leg- 
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Fair Dealing to Every Broker 


Nathan Il. Weil. Ine. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St. 

MUrray Hill 2-6412 

Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Automobile 

Serving Brokers Since 1910 








uptown established life insurance agency 
of progressive old company sstill issuing 
disability income offers desk space, algo 
private office, and leads to ambitious brok. 
ers. Write for appointment. Box 1292, 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street, New York 











Rose & Baia Will Mark 


Anniversary Next Monday 


The New York City fire agency of 
Rose & Baia, Inc., 116 John Street, will 
celebrate its fifth anniversary on April 
5. Throughout Monday the agency will 
hold open house to which all of its 
friends are invited. 

William Rose, president and directing 
head of the organization, has had long 
experience in the local field. He is well 
known to many brokers as are William 
C. Baia and John J. Hogan, his chief 
lieutenants in the business. 

Represented by the agency are the 
National-Ben Franklin and the Sussex 
Fire for the metropolitan district, the 
Millers National and the National-Ben 
Franklin for the suburban territory, and 
the latter company for automobile fire 
and theft also. In spite of the fact that 
it started during the depression era, the 
agency from its inception made a promi- 
nent place for itself among the larger 
fire offices of the city. This position has 
been maintained both in regards to vol- 
ume and underwriting results. 


BROOKLYN AGENTS’ DINNER 


The Brooklyn Fire Agents Association 
will instal its officers for 1937 at a dinner 
to be held on Wednesday evening, April 
14, at 6:30 o’clock at the Hotel Bossert 
in Brooklyn. Charles D. Fraser is chair- 
man of the dinner committee. 


WEGHORN’S NEW QUARTERS 
The John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc, 


moved last week-end to new quarters. 
at 102 Maiden Lane, New York, where 
an attractive layout has been provided 
for this country-wide binding organiza- 
tion. Its former offices were at 84 Will- 
iam Street. 











islation only while the legislature is in 
progress, and not vigilant and active at 
other times. Why not seek statutory 
recognition of brokers as a unit in the 
insurance field with authority to lay down 
and enforce standards of conduct and 
rules of fair play? 

Under the proposed new rules of the 
Exchange the regulation of brokers will 
be exclusively by agents and companies. 
Granting this power to agents and com- 
panies is as unfair as to give to an or- 
ganization whose membership is exclus- 
ively employers the right to dictate the 
terms and conditions of labor, or to give 
to labor unions exclusive right to regu- 
late industry. In the Fashion Originat- 
or’s Guild case to which I referred at 
the outset it is interesting to note that 
there was a cooperative agreement be- 
tveen the wholesalers’ association and 
the retailers’ organization under which 
they agreed to work together to abolish 
undesirable practices in the trade. | 
know of no situation where one group 
has arrogated to itself the control of 
another group which has not led to dis- 
sension and bad feeling. 

At least let us have some _ healthy, 
frank discussion on the matter instead 
of silence. 





HAROLD P. WADE CO. MOVES 

The Harold P. Wade Co., insurance 
brokers, has moved from 111 John Street 
to 150 William Street, New York. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The newspapers of late have been full 
of observations on the McGuffy school 
readers. My early school years were 
from 1876 to 1884, and in Brooklyn, at 
least, we were reared on Monroe’s read- 
ers, and I see very little mention of 
Monroe’s readers. Is it possible that 
the popularity of Monroc’s readers pre- 
ceded the era of McGuffy’s, for I never 
saw a McGuffy reader in my _ school 
days? Or did McGuffy precede Mon- 
roc Again going back to my early 
school days, does any of my readers 
remember the then standard “Anderson’s 
History of the United States,” and also 
his “History of England” Anderson 
was a relative of Chas. E. Kling’s fam- 
ily (I think his wife’s) and I gave him 
my copy, which I had preserved, in 1916. 
Mr. Kling was gencral adjuster of the 
Giermania-National Liberty when I was 
special agent, general adjuster and gen- 
eral agent of that company. Then he 
went with the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, and is now doing adjustment work 
for a large Newark local agency. 

* + * 


Sure Cure For Complaints 

Some time ago I called on a local 
agent who in the course of conversation 
kicked about an adjuster’s paying too 
much in a disagreeable claim compli- 
cated by a public adjuster. Then he 
kicked about another case where there 
was some delay, and anothcr case where 
he thought the adjuster had allowed too 
little. I listened to him carefully for an 
hour or so and told h‘m that there was 
nothing absolutely perfect on earth and 
that as matters seemed hopeless I sug- 
gested three remedies to him to end all 
imperfections and trials and tribulations 
in this and any other struggle for a 
livelihood : 

(1) Avoid being born at all; but if 
born, then (2) grin and bear it; and if 
that was too difficult, then (3) take a 
heaping teaspoonful of chloroform, which 
would successfully end everything. 

The above is not original with me. 
My old friend and boss, Mr. Goule, used 
to suggest this to all whiners all along 
the line. 

The agent referred to in this case 
broke into a loud laugh and said he had 
enjoyed my call and explanations and 
said he felt better already. 

* * & 
Be Kind to Fieldmen 

An agency or production manager of 
some company recently published a clev- 
er little circular to agents entitled, “Be 
Kind to Special Agents Week.” Among 
other things he said, evidently having 
“been there” himself at once time: “The 
special agent gets it in the neck if he 
declines a risk from an agent, and like- 
wise gets it in the neck if the company 
declines a risk. He gets it in the neck 
both ways—thcrefore treat him kindly, 
give him the run of your office, make 
him comfortable, give him some good 
business, give him a good cigar, etc.” The 
“piece de resistance,” as they say in 
French, however, is in the concluding 
line, which is the following: “If you 
do all of those things, he will probably 
drop dead.” 

All of this appealed to me very much 
after forty-three years more or less in 
the field, and today I would drop dead 
for surprise and pleasure if some of the 
agents would answer correspondence 
promptly, pay balances promptly and 
were less sloppy in conducting their bus- 


iness or keeping promises. And some 
of these are the best producers. 


Good Friends in Canada 


I met T. D. Richardson, the retiring 
vice-president of the N, Y. Underwriters 
Insurance Co., the first time at a meet- 
ing of the Toronto pond of the Bluc 
Goose at Niagara-on-the-Lake, about 
1908. At that time he impressed me on 
first acquantance as an able insurance 
man and an all-around good fellow. As 
expected, he rose to prominence and was 
taken into the New York office. At that 
time I also met J. Ross Stewart, now 
an officer of the Aetna, then in the 
Canadian field for that company, an- 
other able insurance man, drafted from 
his field into the home office. 

I also met Mr. Root, at that time an 
independent adjuster and later manager 
of the Sun’s Canadian branch office at 
Toronto. He was a Hartford Yankee 
who went to Canada for his American 
company, married a Canadian wife and 
rose to prominence in his adopted coun- 
try. These and others made me welcome 
in Canada when later, in 1912, I trav- 
cled in Canada for the Germania, and 
after the war, when I reentered Canada 
as manager for the National Liberty for 
all of Canada in 1919. It was at Lon- 
don, Ontario, that I first met Neal Bas- 
sett, then Western manager of the Fire- 
men’s, in 1914. The courtesy and down- 
right good will which the fine Canadian 
field men showed me while in Canada 
always impressed me deeply, and I owe 
them a debt of gratitude, for they were 
very instrumental in making my endeav- 
ors successful. Also among the agents, 
notably by our Ottawa agents, Harry 
S. Binks and Grant Shaw, and at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, by Wm. A. Spratt, did IT 
receive very kind consideration and help. 
Canadians are a little more reserved in 
making advances than we are, but once 
they have sized you up they take you 
to their hearts and homes and_ the 
friendships last a lifetime. 

Speaking of their reserve, while visit- 
ing a Hamilton agent there was another 
fieldman present who made no advances 
at all, neither was he offensive about it. 
I just didn’t seem to exist. That eve- 
ning I met him at the hotel and we got 
acquainted and spent the evening and 
part of the night also, after midnight, in 
my room. He loosened up considerably, 
especially after we had some fine Cana- 
dian Scotch. On bidding him adieu I 
said: “You know, you Canadian boys 
are very fine fellows, but sometimes it 
takes about 100 years to get well ac- 
quainted, and I really haven’t the time 
to wait that long. Life is so short.” He 
laughed at that and said, “Isn’t it the 
truth ?” 





BOSTON PROTECTIVE DEP’T 

Directors of the Boston Protective 
Department were elected at the annual 
meeting last week as follows: Frederick 
G. Farquhar of Boit, Dalton, Church & 
Hamilton; Arthur J. Anderson of Obrion. 
Russell & Co.; Herbert A. Kneeland of 
John C. Paige & Co.; James H. Carney 
of Kaler, Carney & Liffler Co.; Alfred 
N. Miner; Frederick A. Bailey of Field 
& Cowles; L. Lloyd Greene of the Bos- 
ton Insurance Co.; Eliot R. Howard and 
Harry W. Gilman of the Pennsylvania 
Fire. Mr. Farquhar was elected presi- 
dent and Mr. Anderson vice-president. 
Charles W. Gooding, acting superintend- 
ent, was elected secretary. 





BACK DEPUTY FIRE CHIEF 





Philadelphia Fire Insurance Men Urge 
Mayor to Drop ter Move in 
Interest of Efficiency 
Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia was 
urged to drop his fight against Deputy 
Chief Simmler in the interests of the 
city in a statement issued by a commit- 
tee of Philadelphia fire insurance men. 
The statement, as given out by Linden 
T. Harris, 240 South Fourth Street, 
chairman of the committee, pointed out 
that the mayor could take no further 
action against Simmler and that to de- 
mote him it was necessary to try him 
before a fire board of men of equal or 
higher rank. “Chief Ross B. Davis is the 
only man ranking Simmler in the fire 
department,” the statement read. “and 
he certainly will not vote to demote 

Simmler.” 

The insurance men stated that they 
were desirous of doing all in their power 
for the good of Philadelphia and that 
they felt that the best interests of the 
city lay in an efficient fire department. 
They brought out the fact that Acting 
Deputy Chief Gill still had to pass his 
civil service examination for the post and 
that failure to do so would automatically 
disqualify him. 

“As insurance men,” the statement 
read, “we are naturally interested in 
lowering the fire loss ratio in Phila- 
delphia. We do not believe that any 
fire department in the world has even 
come near equaling the record set in our 
own city by Chief Davis and Deputy 
Chief Simmler. Despite antiquated equip- 
ment and a shortage of man power, they 
have cut the per capita fire loss in Phila- 
delphia from $4.43 in 1919 to where it 
is today around $1.00.” 


How About 1% Commission 
And None If Loss Occurs? 


The Amos and Andvy radio program is 
responsible for the latest fire insurance 
commission control proposition, one prac- 
tically euaranteed to eliminate the writ- 
ing of doubtful risks. and also likely to 
eliminate the agent and broker altogether. 
A few nights ago Amos decided to sell 
his filling station and to negotiate with 
Mr. Van Porter to sell insurance for the 
latter’s companies. With regard to com- 
pensation Mr. Van Porter told Amos 
that a commission of 1% is allowed on 
all premiums paid, but in the event of 
loss no commission is allowed on that 
policy. It was the thought that this 
penalty would create more care on the 
part of the producer in selecting risks. 


Fire Insurance Law 
(Continued from Page 22) 


cost of reproduction less physical depre- 
ciation is one of the elements going to 
establish cash value, but not the exclu- 
sive or only method. It has rather uni- 
formly been held by the courts of many 
states that actual cash value is market 
value at the time and place of the loss. 

With respect to personal property, 
however, there is not uniformitv as to 
whether the market is that in which the 
goods are sold or that in which they are 
bought. It has been held that “market 
price of manufactured articles has a caus- 
ative relationship to the cost of produc- 
tion, where as the market price of sta- 
ples has no such relationship and is fixed 
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regardless of any such point.” “Market 
value” is not always conclusive. A man- 
ufacturer is not entitled to full wholesale 
market price. That price includes man- 
ufacturer’s profits. Profits may be and 
should be insured separately. There is 
appropriate provision for such insurance. 
“Market value” does not appear in the 
policy. It is merely evidence of what 
the actual value may be. If there be 
liquidation to the manufacturer through 
insurance, he has been saved certain 
expenses which would have been incurred 
in selling the goods. 

There are legal differences of opinion 
as to whether the cost of replacement 
with material of like kind and quality 
is the measure of damages, although the 
clear language and the plain meaning of 
the policy make that a maximum Imit 
of liability, rather than what would ap- 
proximate the effect of a valued policy. 
An assured should not be permitted to 
profit by a fire, which he would certainly 
be doing in receiving new goods for old 
—unmarketable goods, for example. 

Your purpose and your obligation must 
be to deliver to your clients insurance 
policies that, in the event of loss, will 
restore them to the same financial con- 
dition in which they previously rested— 
no worse, no better. Avoid litigation by 
avoiding overinsurance. 

Cancelations 

The provisions for cancelation and the 
method to be followed are among the 
most important portions of the contract. 
Much grief has been caused by incor- 
rect, informal or indefinite notices of ¢an- 
celation. Unless the policy be surren- 
dered without the necessity for the for- 
malities, the notice must be in writing 
and the statements must be made as 
prescribed, and the general construction 
law of New York extends the five days 
notice to six if the fifth day is a Sunday 
or a public holiday other than a half 
holiday. Many suits resulting from un- 
certainty as to details relating to c¢an- 
celation of insurance could have been 
avoided by the exercise of reasonable 
care. Cancelation notices deserve atten- 
tion, always. The Nebraska Supreme 
Court holds that where a valid contract 
of insurance has been eventuated the 
company cannot cancel the policy with- 
out the consent of the assured except 
where it is permitted to do so by statute 
or by a reservation in the policy itself. 
Such a reservation is valid, but under the 
rule it will be strictly construed against 
the company. The burden to show an 
effective cancelation, therefore, rests 
upon the company, and to constitute an 
effective cancelation notice must be im 
substantial compliance with the policy 
provisions and be peremptorily explicit 
and unconditional. 
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THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY ARE THE WHEELS OF CHANCE 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ROYAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
STAR INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


THAMES & MERSEY 
MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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the crushing losses caused by interruption of operations 
by fire, windstorm, explosion and riot. 





Our tested sales plan for the development of U. & O. busi- 
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help .you. » » Ask our Fieldman or address our Special 
Service Department today. 
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SELL LARGE RIOT LINES 








Eastern New England Property Owners 
Take Insurance to Guard Against 
Damage From Strikes 

Many millions of dollars in riot, in- 
surrection, civil commotion, vandalism 
and malicious mischief and explosion in- 
surance was written in metropolitan Bos- 
ton last week. The demand for this 
form of insurance coverage has been 
practically universal, say fire insurance 
men, since the strike situation has be- 
come more imminent in that vicinity. 
The firms purchasing this insurance in- 
clude department stores, dock and wharf 
property, hotels, theatres and churches. 
One large department store at Provi- 
dence, R. I., telephoned a Boston insur- 
ance firm for $2,000,000 of this coverage 
which it desired to have made effective 
immediately. 

The riot and civil commotion policies 
cover many hazards not included in the 
standard fire form, and by special en- 
dorsement these policies may be extend- 
ed to cover vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief for the amount of loss in excess 
of $100. Vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief insurance is insurance against wil- 
ful and malicious physical injury to or 
destruction of the property described in 
the policy. 

The rates for riot and civil commo- 
tion coverage vary from four cents to 
twelve cents per $100 of coverage. In 
the case of fireproof mercantile buildings 
the rate average is about four cents per 
$100, while a brick mercantile building 
would carry about an eight cent rate. 
In case of a risk with a heavy explosion 
hazard the rate might run as high as 
thirty cents. 

For several weeks past the “sit down” 
strikes, “slow down” strikes have been 
receiving the serious attention of insur- 
ance men and the agents throughout the 
country have been advised to call the 
attention of their clients to the advisa- 
bility of securing this form of coverage. 


Oil Storage Tanks 


Page 1) 


from their foundations, the escaping 
flammable liquid finding its way to the 
surface through broken pipe connections. 
In some instances, although the tank 
floated, the construction, type and ar- 
rangement of the valves were such that 
no liquid escaped. 

“On the other hand, the extent of 
flammable liquid escape to the water sur- 
face and the number and extent of fires 
which occurred in this connection, were 
sufficient to demonstrate beyond all ques- 
tion the potential hazard of flammable 
liquid storage in regions subject to flvods. 
This not only applies to above-ground 
storage but underground storage as well. 
The committee has accordingly consid- 
ered above and below ground tanks in 
arriving at conclusions regarding safe- 
guards for this general hazard, at the 





(Continued from 


same time giving thought to all of the 
protection measures which have been 
suggested. 


Elements of the Problem 
“Early in its study the committee de- 
termined that effective safeguards could 
only be evolved by a consideration of 
the following fundamental elements: 
“1. The establishment of a potential 
flood stage for any given region; 
“2. The establishment of a rate-of- 
rise of flood waters in any such region; 


“3. The velocity or rate of current 
flow ; 
“4. The types of storage tanks in- 


volved, i.e., vertical and horizontal above- 
ground tanks, and underground tanks, 
and 

“S. The height of tank above the po- 
tential flood stage. 

“As a basis for calculations flood wat- 
ers are assumed to weigh sixty-three 
pounds per cubic foot. The lightest flam- 
mable liquid commonly stored, i.e., gaso- 
lines, is assumed’ to weigh 45 pounds 
per cubic foot. Concrete is assumed to 
weigh 150 pounds per cubic foot.” 

With respect to vertical tanks above- 
groynd the report recommends the load- 





Two Hartfords Feature Agent in 
Current National Magazine Ads 


Current advertising by the Hartford 
Fire and Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity in national publications is featuring 
the agent, his helpful service, readiness 
to give useful information about insur- 


Our AGENT is 
wrapped up in 
your HARTFORD* 
policy... 


He's in it, heart and soul. In it to give you 
reliable service, to look out for your interests, 
to help you in case you have a loss. 

Agents of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company stand ready at all times 


to give you useful information. They will show 





=== Whatever it is... wherever it is... insure it in the | ne 
Hartford. For nearest agent phone Western Union —_ | 








*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


your Hartford policy.” The copy says: 

“He’s in it, heart and soul.” 

The Hartford Fire has published na- 
tional magazine advertising longer than 
any other company in the field. 

In the present series each advertise- 


you how Hartford Insurance provides genuine 
security, with no possibility of assessment, 
and at reasonable cost. 

Our business is conducted on the tried and 
true basis of agency service. Our competent 
agents —some 17,000 in number—serve in 


every state of theUnionand throughoutCanada. 








ance, his aid in case of claims. In brief, 
it emphasizes one of the outstanding 
advantages of the agency system—the 
continuous personal service of the man 
who, after the policyholder himself, is 
most concerned with seeing that the in- 
sured remains satisfied. 

Reproduced on this page is a minia- 
ture of the full page Hartford adver- 
tisement, “Our agent is wrapped up in 


ment is signed by both Hartford compa- 
nies. Some copy features the fire com- 
pany; some the casualty company; some 
both companies. 

Publications using this series are Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, 
News Week, Business Week, Banking, 
Credit & Financial Management, Travel. 
The circulation is believed to reach be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 families. 








ing of such tanks with flammable liquid 
or flammable liquid and water during 
flood times. 

“From an engineering point of view 
liquid loading is the only method directly 
applicable to existing storage tanks. It 
does not produce stresses in the tank 
structure other than those which the 
tank is designed to safely withstand, hy- 
drostatic presses are equalized and, ex- 
cept in the case of a movement of the 
tank, or in cases of impact from float- 
ing debris, tanks will suffer no_struc- 
tural injuries when loaded with liquids. 
Loading With Concrete Not Favored 

Giving consideration to the proposal 
that tanks could be loaded with concrete 
to prevent floating even when empty the 
committee reaches this conclusion: 

“The use of concrete loading alone ap- 
pears to be impracticable for storage 
tanks, particularly with respect to verti- 
cal tanks secured to heavy concrete foun- 
dations. Not only is the necessary quan- 
tity of concrete excessive, but the struc- 


ture of the tank itself is ‘siecle of 
withstanding the external hydrostatic 
pressure which would be created by flood 
waters rising to any appreciable height 
around an empty tank, 

Tank Enclosures 


“During the recent flood there were 
cases where relatively high concrete 
dikes prevented tanks from drifting away 
from their locations. In some of these 
cases the dike wall enclosures served 
to retain quantities of flammable liquids 
which escaped through broken pipe con- 
nections. This has given rise to the 
belief in some quarters that high dike 
wall enclosures are an effective and re- 
liable means of protecting aboveground 
tanks during flood conditions. On the 
other hand, if all factors in this con- 
nection are considered, it will be seen 
that the reverse of this belief is true in 
the very large majority of cases, and 
that these high dike walls in the main 
introduce a false sense of security. 

“To anyone possessing a working 





knowledge of the design and construc. 
tion of dike walls, it is plain that they 
are not designed to withstand the stresses 
which would result from water rising oyt- 
side the dike under conditions of little 
or no leakage of water to the dike en. 
closure. Under such conditions any one 
of several things may occur, as follows: 

“1. The wall may develop leaks which 
will gradually flood the space around 
the tank. 

“2. The wall may continue to hold 
out the water until the depth of water 
and resultant pressure is such that fail- 
ure will be sudden and violent, so much 
so that tanks may be overturned and 
ruptured by the rush of water into the 
enclosure. 

“3. If the walls have been made an 
integral part of the tank foundation, and 
the entire structure is tight, the ‘flood 
waters may lift and overturn the entire 
enclosure. 

“In conclusion, it is obvious that dike 
wall enclosures cannot be made economi- 
cally to serve both as a means of pre- 
venting the escape of flammable liquid, 
and protecting the tanks from damage 
by flood waters. 


Floating of Tanks 


“Practical applications of this theory are 
mainly lacking, yet it possesses sufficient merit 
and soundness from an engineering viewpoint 
to warrant discussion and serious considera- 
tion. An actual method under this theory 
now. being tried out and designed to control 
Hoating tanks consists of the erection of a 
number of steel columns around the outside 
of the tank in a manner such as might be 
compared with the structures used to guide 
the ordinary type of gas-holder. This method 
does not provide for the retention of flammable 
liquid escaping through broken connections, but 
with these properly disconnected and protected, 
the steel columns or guides should prove ef. 
fective in holding the floating tank in its place 
so that it will return to its foundation when 
the flood waters recede. 


Horizontal Tanks 


“Horizontal above-ground tanks do not pre- 
sent as many difficulties as vertical tanks in 
connection with their loading for flood condi- 
tions because of their restricted capacities. 

“For example, a horizontal tank 10 feet 6 
inches in diameter and 40 feet long filled with 
flammable liquids will weigh at least 167,000 
pounds. Such a tank submerged in flood 
waters would displace 210,000 pounds of water; 
therefore, an additional loading of only 43,000 
pounds would have to be applied to the tank. 
Foundations containing 20 cubic yards of con- 
crete would provide more than enough addi 
tional load to keep the tank from floating. 

“Existing horizontal tanks filled with flam- 
mable liquids or flammable liquids and water 
may easily be protected against external pres- 
sures by completely filling them with liquid. 
Special provision should be provided to equal- 
ize the internal and external pressures on 
the tank so as to prevent deformation of the 
tank and resultant expulsion of flammable 
liquid.” 

It is the committee’s opinion that compli- 
ance with recommended safeguards which ac- 
company the report will afford a _ reasonable 
and accepted degree of protection for above- 
ground and underground flammable liquid tanks 
under abnormal flood conditions. 





GUESTS ON AIRPLANE TRIP 


Mayor Ellenstein of Newark on Sun- 
day was host to a number of preminent 
business men of New Jersey in an air- 
plane tlight from Newark Airport in one 
of the United Air Line’s new skylounges. 
Among those in the party were President 
John 'R. Cooney and Executive Vice- 
President W. B. Rearden of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark. Mr. Cooney is an 
aviation enthus'ast and makes many of 
his trips to all parts of the country by 
airplane. 





L. L. SHORT ON WEST COAST 


Livingston L. Short, president of Gen- 
eral Exchange Insurance Corporation, 
arrived in Los Angeles March 23 on a 
trip covering a general business survey 
of the entire west. While there Mr. 
Short conferred with C. W. Connell, 
Pacific Coast manager, and P, A. Clark, 
Los Angeles district manager, together 
with their staffs. 





NEW MEXICAN FIRE CO. 


A new fire and marine insurance com- 
pany, La Territorial, S. A., has been 
formed in Mexico, backed by French and 
Mexican interests. Manuel A. Levy is 
president and the company has a capital 
of 500,000 pesos. It has reinsurance con- 
nections with several French companies, 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 











Statement December 31, 1936 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- Reserve for Unearned Premiums..$1 ,478,074.99 
sendieaailciaaasadmnetaen naieaatiinceaciaeatte $ 354,543.91 Reserve for Losses sss 264,792.48 
* 
U. S. Government Bonds. 1,222,938.93 Reserve for all other Liabilities. 150,000.00 
*All other Bonds and Stocks = 4,856,398.84 
First Mortgage Loans __ 277,070.00 $1,892,867.47 
CAPITAL _ __.. $1,000,000.00 
Net due f | Com- oe 
pie een ee” 914331.64 SURPLUS - 4,050,444.36 
(not over 90 days due) 
fe ne 18.028.51 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5,050,444.36 
Total Admitted Assets $6,943,311.83 $6,943,311.83 








*Valuation on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. On basis of 
December 31, 1936, market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $7,056,254.69 and the Surplus to Policyholders to $5,163,387.22. Securities 
carried at $100,519.02 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 
F. KORTENBEUTEL, Vice-President and Secretary 
A. GEBERTH, Vice-President and Secretary 
H. A. SIEMON, Vice-President and Secretary 


80 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
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A 
Air Shipments—Express Floater 
Air Shipments—Registered Mail 
Policy 
Annual Transportation 
Antiques Float 
Armored Car an 


P licy 





i Messenger Sendings 


Armored Car Operators’ Policy 
Army, Navy and Diplomatic Service 
Personnel Floater 


B 

Baggage Policy 
Bailees’ Customers 
Bailees’ Customers 
Bailees’ Customers 

ers’ Form 
Bands—Instrument ana Equipment 

Floaters 
Bridge—Property Damage Form 
Bridge—Use and Occupancy Form 





Cc 

Camera Floater 
Certificate Form—Mercl 
Certification Form—Furr 

tomers Policy 
Coastwise Steamer Shipn 

portation 
Coin Collectic 
Contractors 
Coupon Form 









Dealers’ Fine 


Arts 
Deferred Payment Sales Floater 
Department Store Floater 
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AN INDEX OF FORMS WRITTEN 


Electric Sigr 
Exhibiti 





ate 
Shipments—Parcel Post Policy 
F Shipments— Registered Mail 
Fur ater 
Furriers’ Customers Policy 











In all principal cities in the United States and 


Canada, you will find Company specialists who are 


ready toassist you in the production of these lines. 


There is an extra mea 


sure of value and service 


ina Travelers floater policy not only through the 


* 


M 


Machinery—Contractors’ Equipment 
Floater 

Merchandise Floater 

Merchandise on Approval Floater 

Messenger and Armored Car Sendings 
Policy 

Motor Truck Contents—Carriers’ Form 

Motor Truck Contents—Shippers’ 


orm 

Motor Truck Contents—Transporta- 
tion Form 

Motor Truck Contents—Trip Transit 


orm 
Movable Articles Floater 
Museums—Fine Arts Floater 
Musical Instruments Floater 


N 


Negative Film Floater 
Neon Sign Floater 


1) 


Orchestra—Instruments and Equip- 
ment Floaters 


P 


Parcel Post—Coupon Form 
Parcel Post—Open Policy Form 
Partial Payment Floater 

Pattern Floater 

Personal Effects Floater 
Personal Fur Floater 

Personal Property Floater 
Property Damage— Bridge Form 


=e) es 
> 


— 


~_ 





Hy Za 


LAND MARINE INSURANCE 


R 


Radio Towers 

Radium Floater Policy 

Railroad Freight Shipments 

Railway Express Policy 

Railway Express Shipments—Trans- 
portation Form 

Registered Mail Policy 


Ss 
Salesmen's Samples Policy 
Scheduled Property Floater 
Shippers’ Form— Motor Cargo Policy 
Sign Floater 
Silverware Floater 
Stamp Collection 
Street Clocks 


T 

Tourist Baggage Policy—(Limited 

Form) 
Transportation Insurance 
Trip Transit Policy 
Truckmen’s Liability—Carriers’ Form 
Tunnels—Property Damage Form 
Tunnels—Use and Occupancy Form 


U 
Use and Occupancy— Bridge Form 


Vv 


Voting Machines Floater 


WwW 
Wedding Presents Floater 
Western River Cargo Policy 
Western River Hull Policy 
Wool Growers’ Floater 
Works of Art—Fine Arts Floater 


helpful loss services in over 200 claim offices in 
the United States and Canada but also through 
our efficient settling and claim agents located in 
all the principal cities throughout the civilized 


world. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Currency Exchange Practices 


In International Reinsurance 
By Dr. C. E. Golding, London 


The modern practice of constructing 
treaties on a world-wide basis makes it 
necessary to provide some method of 
dealing with the different currencies in 
which the business is transacted, when 
cessions are made under a treaty relat- 
ing to risks in various countries of the 
world, the original premiums and claims 
will be dealt with in the local curren- 
cies, and the cessions will in the first 
instance be made in the same currency. 

The question then arises how these 
are to be dealt with in the quarterly ac- 
counts and two different systems are in 
use. 

Conversion Into Currency of Ceding 

Company 


The first of these is to convert all 
the figures in the account—premiums, 
claims, commissions and so on—into_ the 
currency of the ceding company. This 
is the general practice in Great Britain, 
and British world wide treaties provide 
that all accounts should be rendered in 
sterling. This is a practice coming down 
from pre-war days when rates of ex- 
change were stable, moving only within 
a very narrow range of values, so that 
the question of conversion presented no 
particular problems. The erratic course 
of exchange rates which has been a fea- 
ture of modern times has, however, 
made it necessary to make some spe- 
cific provision as to the rates at which 
the conversions should be made for to 
work on par values would often have 
caused a very great prejudice to one par- 
ty or the other. While the practice in this 
matter is not entirely uniform the usual 
stipulation provides that foreign cur- 
rencies shall be converted at the same 
rates of exchange as that at which they 
were remitted to or paid by the ceding 
company, or, failing this at the rates of 
exchange ruling on the last day of the 
month in which the account was made 
up at the ceding company’s foreign 
branch or agency. 

A variation of this latter provision 
might provide for an average rate of 
exchange of the quotations ruling dur- 
ing the quarter. The operation of this 
provision depends upon the methods 
adopted by the ceding company in 
handling its currencies. Where the 
premiums are sent home and converted 
into sterling that rate of conversion ap- 
plies equally to the share of the pre- 
miums reinsured, while when it is neces- 
sary to purchase out of sterling funds a 
draft in currency to pay claims, .the re- 
insurer’s share must likewise be paid at 
the rate of exchange applicable to the 
draft. But when, as frequently happens, 
the currency is not brought home, but 
is kept in the country of origin, then 
premiums are received and claims are 
paid in the original currency and no con- 
version ever takes place. It is to pro- 
vide for such currencies as these that 
Provision is made for conversion in the 
reinsurer’s accounts at the rates ruling 
on some specified date. 


A System Favored on the Continent. 


The many currency difficulties of re- 
cent years, characterized by sharp fluc- 
tuations in exchange values, has led to 
the introduction of a second system of 
dealing with currencies and this finds 
favor to a large extent with continental 
ceding companies. Under this system 
Separate accounts are kept under the 
treaty for every different currency in- 
volved, segregating all the various items 
Premiums, claims, etc., and thus ar- 
Tlving at a number of balances each in 
its own currency. These are then set- 





tled in the original currency and- no 
question of conversion arises. The 
same would apply to any cash _ loss 
which had to be paid outside the quar- 
terly accounts. This system adds very 
greatly to the bookkeeping work in- 
volved in offices both of ceding company 
and reinsurer and the system of ac- 
counting must be constructed accord- 
ingly. This is the chief reason why it 
is not used in England. It has the ad- 


Dr. Golding’s New Book | 


The facts about currency practices 
printed on this page are extracts from 
Dr. C. E. Golding’s new book, “The 
Law and Practice of Reinsurance.” It 
is published by Buckley Press, Ltd., 
20 St. Andrew Street, Holborn Circus, 
London. Among other things this 
volume contains sample reinsurance 
forms. 

Dr. Golding is one of England’s out- 
standing educators and insurance au- 
thorities. 














vantage, however, of keeping the cur- 
rency trading items under the treaty in- 
dependent of any variations in exchange 
values, since the whole business will be 
ascertained in its original currency and 
when it has to be converted for balance 
sheet purposes it is open to the rein- 
surer to adopt what rates of exchange 
it thinks proper. 

The balances of such accounts paid or 
received by the reinsurer will be con- 
verted at the rates prevailing on the 
date of the remittance. Many rein- 
surers, however, eliminate some of the 
uncertainty thereby caused, by keeping 
accounts in the principal world curren- 
cies, into which receipts are paid and 
out of which remittances are made, and 
only the balance of such accounts need 
to be converted at the end of each year 
for inclusion in the balance sheet, this 
being of course a book entry only, not in- 
volving any actual transfer of currency. 

The idea behind this is to maintain a 
balance in currency sufficient to act as 
a buffer against the effect of either de- 
preciation or appreciation in the value 
of a currency when measured in terms 
of the reinsurer’s own currency. 

Element of Gambling Removed 


The currency balance is in effect an 
asset set against certain corresponding 
liabilities in the shape of unexpired risks 
and outstanding claims, and any varia- 


New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 10 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141 Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 


Kirby Building 


ALL FORMS OF MARINE 
AND INLAND INSURANCE 





Branch Offices and General Agents: 


Detroit: 


New Orleans: 


San Francisco: 


tion in the value of the one will be com- 
pensated by a similar variation in the 
value of the other. This eliminates both 
the risk of incurring a loss, and the 
chance of gaining a profit out of move- 
ments in currency values and may be 
said as it were to remove any element 
of gambling from this aspect of the re- 
insurance transaction. It may very well 
be argued that taking chances on cur- 
rency fluctuations is no part of a rein- 
surer’s business, and that it is a good 
thing to do everything possible to avoid 
it. Those who take a contrary view 
argue that they are bound to have more 
faith in their own currency than in any 
other, being more closely acquainted 
with the factors which regulate its value. 
For this reason they would convert all 
their foreign currencies, as is most 
frequently done by British offices, be- 
cause they feel a greater reliance on the 
comparative stability of sterling. While 
this point of view proved unreliable 
when this country departed from the 
gold standard in September, 1931, it 
may be conceded that the course of 
the sterling exchange since that time 
has done much to strengthen the views 
of those who pin their faith to a sterl- 
ing account. 

However, these are matters for the 
individual decision of each reinsurer. 
The important point is that the treaty 
should define clearly the method to be 
adopted in the accounts in relation to 
foreign currency transactions. 





Rating Committee Drops 


Term “Registered Post” 


The Joint Rating Committee in the 
London marine market has decided that 
in the schedule of rates covering the 
risks of war and strikes, riots and civil 
commotion, the heading “registered 
post” shall be replaced by the heading 
“bonds, notes, securities, jewelry and 
precious stone.” 

A new entry has been made in the 
schedule covering Atlantic voyages to 
Gibraltar only, or vice versa, for which 
the rates quoted are: Cargo, 2s. 6d. per 
£100; specie, 1s. 3d.; and bonds, notes, 
securities, jewelry and precious stones, 
9d. per £100 

It has been decided that vessels to, 
from, or calling at Marseilles (or Port 
de Bouc) or ports east thereof, if not 
proceeding west of the Balearic Islands, 
may be rated on the terms applying to 
voyages through the Straits of Gibraltar 
or entering Mediterranean waters west 
of the Marseilles-Algiers line. 





SAMUEL L. POTTER DIES 

Samuel L. Potter, 52 years of age, 
an insurance producer of East Orange, 
N. J., died last week. He had been in 
marine insurance in New York before 
opening a general insurance office in 
East Orange eighteen years ago. His 
wife, Alice B. Potter, is engaged in real 
estate in the same office. Funeral ser- 
vices were held Sunday afternoon in the 
funeral chapel of E. N. French, East 
Orange, with burial in Evergreen Ceme- 
tery. 
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APPLETON & COX, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS 


8 South William Street 
NEW YORK 


First National Bank Bldg. 


George S. Kausler, Ltd. 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 











BACKS N. Y. MARINE BILL 





Merchants Association of New York 
Supports Measure to Broaden 
Powers of Insurance Brokers 
Upon the recommendation of its com- 
mittee on fire prevention and insurance, 
of which Louis J. Rice, well known New 
York City broker, is chairman, the Mer- 
chants Association of New York has en- 
dorsed the O’Brien-Piper bill to amend 
the insurance law to permit licensed in- 
surance brokers to act as agents in ne- 
gotiating and placing contracts of insur- 
ance upon property having a permanent 
situs outside of the state and also in 
arranging marine insurance of certain 
kinds with insurance corporations or 
other insurers not authorized to transact 

business in this state. 

“Experience indicates,” the committee 
declared, “that the present market in 
New York State is not sufficiently broad 
to care for certain types of marine in- 
surance. The result has been that much 
of this business has gone abroad and is 
being transacted in a manner which 
places the brokers, who now negotiate 
it, under suspicion, if it does not make 
them liable to legal penalties in order 
to give their clients the service to which 
they are entitled. 

“Your committee is informed that the 
pending bill has been thoroughly studied 
and approved by the Insurance Brokers 
Association and the marine insurance 
board, and also that it has the approval 
of the State Insurance Department.” 





1937 FRENCH ANNUAL 





La Semaine Publishes 1,782 Pages of 
Information About Insurance Compa- 
nies, Brokers, Laws and Other Data 
One of the most complete books list- 
ing companies, financial statements, 
agents and brokers, insurance organi- 
zations and laws of any country is the 
annual edition of a French publication 
bearing the name Annuaire Des Societies 
D’Assurances. It is published by La 
Semaine, leading French insurance pa- 
per, 97 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. There 
are 1,782 pages in the volume which is 
the largest which has yet been issued 
by this publication. In order to make 
it easier to read and to make it possible 
to find the contents at a glance each 
subject covered is printed on paper of a 
separate color. The list of contents fol- 


lows: 
Legislative Texts: List of Companies Oner- 
ating in France; All insurance matters contained 


in the Annuaire. 
Tist of directors and managers. 
Classification according to sections of business. 


General Legislation: insurance and _ reinsur- 
ance, 

Insurance Progress in 1934. Table and Com 
parative Figures. 

Index with all possible particulars, of the 
French and _ foreign companies, capitalization 
and savings societies included. 

Foreign companies and underwriters by 
country. 


Groups and Syndicates—All particulars. 

Provincial underwriters and general agents, 
by departments. 

Who’s Who in the insurance world of Paris 
and suburbs. 

List of damage 
respondents. 

Miscellaneous Information: Labor Ministry, 
Actuaries, Insurance Schools. Newspapers, For- 
eign Directories. 

Companies No Longer in Business, from 1900 
to 1936. 


experts and Lloyd’s Cor 





Harrison Law Issues Tables 


On Fire and Marine Insurers 

Harrison Law of Nutley, N. J., well 
known insurance statistician and com- 
piler, has issued his 1937 edition of Law’s 
Statistical Tables for fire and marine 
companies covering 1936 operations. This 
publication, which sells for $5, contains 
tables of percentages of losses, commis- 
sions, salaries and taxes paid to net pre- 
miums, both by years and the average 
of five years; unearned premium reserves 
to premiums in force; cancellations and 
reinsurance; capital, surplus and unearn- 
ed premiums of all companies; analyses 
of income and disbursements, and pre 
miums and losses by specific classes 





AUTHORIZED STOCK $2,000,000 

The maximum authorized capital stock 
cf the United States Guarantee has 
a increased from $1,000,000 to $2,000- 
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S. B. Perkins Gets High 
Post in Comp. Board 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE’ CHR. 


General Manager Senior Reports on 
Arbitration of Medical Bills; An- 
nounces 1937-38 Committees 


Sanford B. Perkins, assistant secre- 
tary, casualty department of the Trav- 
elers, has just been elected chairman of 
the governing committee in the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, an appointment which brings 
into the limelight one of the most tal- 
ented of the younger executives in cas- 
ualty ranks. 

In addition Leon S. Senior, general 
manager of the Board, announced com- 
mittee appointments for 1937-38, ac- 
cepted into membership as of February 
1, 1937, the Arex Indemnity, stock insur- 
ance affiliate of the Ernest W. Brown 


1936 Premium Writings 

| General Manager L. S. Senior an- 
nounced that the premium writings 

reported by member companies of 

the Compensation Insurance Rating 

Board for calendar year 1936 amount- 

ed to $69,882,745, an increase of 16.5% 

over 1935. The expenses of the Board 

| for the same period of time were 
equal to 0.46% of the total premium 

writings. 





organization; and discussed the progress 
to date on arbitration of medical bills, 
sessions on which began January 235, 
1937. On the latter subject Mr. Senior 
reported to the governing committee in 
part: 

Progress in Arbitration 


“To date we held nine such sessions, each 


lasting approximately four hours. In all there 
were 158 cases listed on the calendar, or an 
averave of seventeen to eighteen cases per ses 
sion. Awards were made in 118 cases, while 
forty cases were struck from the calendar before 
time for hearing, the parties having settled the 
disputes by private agreement. The disputed 
amounts ranged from $5 to $1604 per case. The 
52% of the 


Zero awards were rendered 


average award was equivalent to 
amount in dispute. 
in fifteen cases. 

“The procedure is working with dispatch and 
without friction. The hearings are held in spec 
ial quarters leased for the purpose by the Board. 
A recording clerk is present to acknowledge the 
oath and awards of the arbitrators and to ad 
minister the oath to witnesses. The State Medi 
cal Society and the Board have representatives 
who attend each meeting as observers and an 
swer points that the arbitrators may require on 
questions of law and procedure. 

“The organization of the work is so arranged 
as to provide for two sets of arbitrators, four 
physicians to each set, described as Part I and 
Part IT. When 
Part I the four physicians retire in executive 
session and Part II then proceeds with the hear 
This results in the 


a hearing is completed before 


ing of the next case, etc. 


saving of time to all parties in interest.” 


Committee Appointments 
The company personnel on the various 
committees for 1937-38 follows: 


new 

Actuarial committee: Aetna Life, American 
Mutual, Liberty Mutual, Royal Indemnity, 
Standard Surety & Casualty, State Insurance 
Fund, Travelers, Utica Mutual. 

Classification and rating committee: Liberty 
Mutual, Lumber Mutual Casualty, Standard 


Accident, State Insurance Fund, Travelers, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Committee on law and legislation: Globe In- 
demnity, Great American Indemnity, Liberty 
Mutual, State Insurance Fund, Travelers, Utica 
Mutual. 

Medical and claims committee: Aetna Life, 
American Mutual Liability, Fidelity & Casualty, 
Liberty Mutual, Maryland Casualty, Ocean Ac 
cident, State Insurance Fund, Utica Mutual 

Occupational disease committee: Continenta! 
Casualty, Liberty Mutual. Lumber Mutual Cas 
ualty, State Insurance Fund, Travelers 

Payroll audit committee: Aetna Life, (Ameri 
can) Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, American 
Mutual Liability, American Surety, Butchers 





SANFORD 


B. PERKINS 


Mutual Casualty, Employers’ Liability, General 
Accident, Hartford Accident, Hudson-Mohawk 
Mutual Casualty, Liberty Mutual, Lumber Mu- 


tual Casualty, Royal Indemnity, State Insur- 
ance Fund, Travelers, Utica Mutual, Zurich 
Safety engineering committee: Aetna Life, 


American Mutual Liability, Fidelity & Casualty, 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, Maryland Casualty, 
State Insurance Fund. 


S. B. Perkins 20 Years with Tr-velers 

Sanford B. Perkins, new chairman of 
the Board’s governing comm(‘ttee, has 
had considerable experience in commnit- 
tee activity and he represents the Trav- 
elers in National Bureau and National 
Council on Compensation Insurance mat- 
ters on frequent occasions. This is his 
twentieth anniversary year with the com- 
pany, which he joined in 1917 following 
a period of teaching mathematics and 
science in a private preparatory school 
from 1914 to 1917. He is a graduate of 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity, Class of 1910, following which 
he took a year of mechanical engineer- 
ing and then returned to Yale as an in- 
structor at the Sheffield School. 

Mr. Perkins’ first bid to insurance 
fame was when he was elected president 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society in De- 
cember, 1926. He had served three vears 
as actuary in the compensation and lia- 
bility department of the Travelers be- 
fore being promoted to assistant secre- 
tary in that department in 1923. His 
work lately has been divided between 
actuarial and underwriting with empha- 
sis on the latter. 


4-YEAR LITIGATION ENDS 


N. J. Fidelity Creditors t> Be Paid 
$850.000 by Commercial Casualty 
Under Compromise Plan 
Vice Chancellor Malcolm G. Buchanan 
on March 24 approved « compromise 
under which creditors of the New Jersey 
Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co. 
will be paid more than $850.000 by the 
Commercial Casualty State Banking 
and Insurance Commiss‘oner Carl K. 
Withers said about 90% of the trans- 
ferred assets would be in the form of 

cash. 

The settlement ends four vears of 
litigation over assets of more than $1,- 
000,000 involving reinsurance agreements 
between the two companies. 
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Home Office School for Women 


The United States F. & G. will open 
a home office school for women on April 
5 and the course will last four weeks. 
In addition to the 
on coverage, underwriting and computa- 
tion of rates stress will be laid on office 
procedure and management. 

About a dozen women have already 
been enrolled and they represent the 
following states: West Virginia, Missis- 
sipp!, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Mon- 
tana, Maryland, Nebraska and Arkansas. 


regular instructions 


W. E. McKELL FOR PRESIDENT 
American Surety V.-P. Nominated for 
Presidency of Ins. Society of New 
York; Other Selections 
William E. MckKell, vice-president, 
American Surety, has been nominated 
for the presidency of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, beirg the choice of 
the nominating committee headed by 
Floyd N. Dull, Continental Casualty vice- 
president. The election will be at the 
annual meeting May 25. Also chosen are: 
First vice-pres'dent: Henry H. Reed, 
Greater New York general manager, In- 
surance Co. of North America; second 
vice-president: John J. King. president, 
The Hooper Holmes Bureau, Inc.; secre- 
tary: Edward R. Hardy, secretary-treas- 
urer, Insurance Institute of America, and 

treasurer: Frank F. Koehler. 

Directors include David C. Beebe, pres- 
ident, United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, Inc.; Walter F. Bever, vice-president, 
Home of New York; William B. Carter, 
vice-president, Merchants Fire; Charles 
\. Fowler, president, Fowler & Fowler; 
Richard V. Goodwin. v'ce-president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity; Reuben E. Kipp, 
vice-president, DeLanoy. Kipp & Swan, 
Inc., and Sinclair T. Skirrow, secretary, 
Great American. 

125 YEAR DINNER 

F. W. Raynor, C. F. Maher and G. M. 
Hegan. whose aggregate service for the 
claim department of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty constitutes a period of 125 years, 
were dined Wednesday evening at Hotel 
New Yorker, N. Y., rece'ved many con- 
gratulatory telegrams, and heard glowing 
tributes paid to their loyaltv and service 
by R. N. Caverly, F. & C. vice-president, 
who acted as toastmaster, and Frank A. 
Christensen, America Fore executive vice- 
president, who spoke on behalf of the 
entire organization. Bernard M. Culver, 
president of the companies in the group, 
unable to be present, sent a telegram. 








CASUALTY CLAIM EXECUTIVE ATTORNEY 


Fully experienced claim executive now employed will be oper’ for encagement. 
| injury claims and suits at home office of nationally known company 
Five vears everv branch of claim work in field offices. 
Practiced law for self three years before taking up casualty work. 


vears handling persona 
in New York City. 
independent adjuster. 


Experienced in methods of American and English companies. 
High recommendations. 


Member of Bar. 


graduate. 


Ten 
Has been 


College and law school 


Box 1295, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 94 Fulton St., New York 





One of the students will be Ruby L. 
Davis, owner of W. M. Fulcher & Co, 
Waynesboro, Ga. She has been con- 
nected with W. M. Fulcher & Co. for 
nineteen years. Miss Myra Patterson, 
secretary of Searcy & Co., Inc., Griffin, 
Ga., has been with her firm for sixteen 
years. Miss Juliette RK. Kramer, Fisher- 
Brown Insurance Co., Pensacola, Fla, 
and Miss Celia Keefe, Jorgensen agency, 
Kalispell, Mont., are coming to the school 
to get a start in the insurance business, 

The size of the class will be limited. 





PROGRESS IN ILLINOIS 


Easterners Confer in Chicago on As- 
signed Risk Questions; Accrued 
Liability Agreement Sought 
Some progress in reaching an under- 
standing on the accrued liability angles 
to the assigned compensation risk situa- 
tion in Illinois was reported by execu- 
tives returning East on Wednesday after 
a series of conferences with officials in 
Chicago. With both stock and mutual 
companies objecting to exposure to ac- 
crued liability matters have been almost 
at a stalemate, and even when agree- 
ment is reached it is expected that legis- 
lation will be necessary to make it en- 

forceable. 

Easterners who met in Chicago includ- 
ed William Leslie, National Bureau; 
William F. Roeber, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance; Jesse W. Ran- 
dall and Sanford B. Perkins, Travelers; 
Joseph F. Matthai, United States F. & 
G.; Carl Kirk, Zurich; Hale Anderson, 
Fidelity & Casualty, and Robert E. Hall, 
Aetna Life. 


THREE MAIN TOPICS 





Plenty of Time for Discussion at Annual 
Insurance Conference of American 
Management, May 24-25 

Program for the annual insurance con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association, scheduled for May 24-25 at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., will center around three main 
topics. They are (1) “Indemnification 
for Automobile Accidents,” which will 
be discussed the first morning from all 
sides—that of the public, the insurance 
buyer and insurance carriers. (2) “Con- 
sequential Losses,” scheduled for the 
first afternoon, and (3) “Examination of 
Insurance Management,” the topic for 
the final session to be developed from 
three viewpoints, i. e., those of the bus! 
ness executive, the producer and the in- 
surance manager. Speakers will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

H. L. Stone, insurance manager, Na- 
tional Citv Realty Co., program chaif 
man, stresses that the entire conference 
has been arranged with a view to pro- 
viding as much time as possible for open 
discussion of each subject from the floor. 
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America Fore’s Laboratory 


By C larence Axman 


Apparently, one of the simplest defi- 
nitions in the world is a designation of 
what is meant by Occupational Disease. 
Superficially, the expression means dis- 
ability incurred through hazards of em- 
ployment. But it is not so simple as 
that. Did the disability have its origin 
in the present employment or has it 
been a long time in the making, starting 
back in some previous employment? Is 


panies operate a Laboratory of Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Toxicology which is 
splendidly equipped with latest modern 
mechanical devices and which occupics 
considerable space on the twenty-fifth 
floor of the America Fore Building at 
80 Maiden Lane. The America Fore has 
an unusually competent staff of doctors, 
industrial hyg enists, chemists, scientists. 
It has an engineering organization also 





Drs. Blauvelt and Nilson with F. A. Patty observing chemical research in 


F. & C. laboratory 


that hacking cough the result of a natu- 
ral inherent asthmatic condition—an old 
complaint—or was it contracted in the 
present plant? Where and when did 
the workmen breathe those fumes which 


have incapacitated them? And _ how 
many occupational diseases are there, 
anyway ? 


These and countless other questions 
are engaging the attention of legisla- 
tors, physicians, lawyers, labor leaders, 
insurance carriers, newspapers and others 
because there has recently been a large 
number of bills introduced making occu- 
pational diseases compensable. Many 
states had not included occupational dis- 
eases in their compensation acts. Now 
there is a turn in the other direction. 

Engineering and Medical Control 

But while this subject is being dis- 
cussed over a wide publicity area, not 
so much is being said about the strong 
efforts to make employment safer, to 
eliminate occupational disease hazards, 
and to pave the way for elimination by 
recognition of the hazards so they can 
” corrected. It is the belief of many 
people that engineering and medical con- 
'rol offers the key to the whole situa- 
tion. One reason for this is that the 
average doctor is not familiar with occu- 
Pational diseases; another is that some 
plant superintendents do not know about 
the health dangers in their own estab- 
lishments and how to correct them. 

Among the factors playing an active 
Part in improving the health and safety 
Situation of workingmen in industry, co- 
operating with the plants and other in- 
dustries in making them safer, are cer- 
‘aN Insurance companies. In this arti- 
cle the America Fore’s activities and per- 
sonnel are discussed 
President Bernard M. Culver and 
Ice-President Frank Christensen have 
given this phase of the business sympa- 
thetic and interested support. The com- 


of first class rank, and constantly in the 
field in inspection and consultation with 
industry. Likewise, there is an up-to- 
date photographic department. 

This division for industrial safety work 
is under the direction of its medical 
directors—Dr. Siegried J. Nilson and Dr. 
J. Hudson Blauvelt. Its chief of the 
enginecring department is Ray F. Cava- 
nagh. Chief chemist is Frank Arthur 
Patty. Chief industrial hygienist is Niles 
R. Bernz. All of them are men of fine 
technical education and of broad experi- 
ence, 

Some pictures taken in the laboratory 
of the America Fore appear in this ar- 
ticle. 

Why America Fore Has Laboratory 

The origin of the America Fore labora- 
tory is in brief as follows: 

\ year or so ago New York State 
passed an all-inclusive occupational dis- 

ise act. It makes a disease which is 
peculiar to and characteristic of an in- 
dustry a compensable disease. This pre- 
sented to the company a pres-'ng prob- 
lem that demanded solution. Vice-Presi- 
dent Christensen, whose duties at the 
time included direction of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, knew that it was necessary 
for the company to learn what occupa- 
tional disease was; that there was noth- 
ing in common with other kinds of un- 
derwriting safeguards. Insurance com- 
panies can protect themselves against 
accident frequency; have _ standards 
which can be used as a guide in cutting 
down fire, marine, surety and other 
types of losses, and can gather experi- 
ence which is needed in making basic 
rates for those lines. He decided it was 
the duty of the company to become espe- 
cially equipped in order both that its 
underwriting position should be correct 
and that it should fulfill its responsibili- 
ties to the insuring public in helping it 
battle occupational disease hazards. It 
seemed to him a necessity that the com- 


pany have a laboratory to ascertain 
whether toxic conditions were as they 
should be; and that the proper instru- 
ments should be designed for that pur- 
pose and installed by the company in 
its laboratory. Then in turn the labora- 
tory must have facilities for examina- 
tion of air samples or scrapings or fumes 
and the information must be passed to 
the medical department. - The medical 
department would then decide what will 
happen to individuals working under 
given conditions. If harmful conditions 
exist and if it finds that they do then 
as far as humanly possible it would 
conduct research work so that the harm- 
ful conditions may be remedied, all of 
this being in harmony with the occupa- 
tional disease act which has for its basic 
principle the avoidance of unnecessary 
disease. The company recognized that 
it had a large investment in these work- 
ing men and that indemnity must be 
secondary to the moral question of pro- 
longing life by aiding in making working 
conditions more healthful. 

Among the most interesting devices in 
the F. & C.’s laboratory are a gas and 
dust cabinet having double galvanized 
iron door and walls which are gas and 
dust tight; a carbon monoxide indicator; 
a combustible gas indicator which will 
work on any vapor that will burn, and 
an 800 pounds exhaust fan of non-cor- 
rosive type which carries off chemical 
and other vapors and which can change 
the air in the laboratory every three 
minutes, if necessary. 

In case of poisonous chemicals in the 
atmosphere there are numerous ways to 
minimize these hazards. Surroundings 
can be made more healthful; contacts 
with fumes and acids which cause the 
disease can be removed; equipment and 
exhaust systems can be provided. There 





Of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology 
... And Its Executive Personnel 


terne service at Bellevue and Lying-In 
Hospitals; served at Vanderbilt Clinic, 
Columbia, in the Department of Neurol- 
ogy and in the Department of Internal 
Medicine and Dermatology. He became 
assistant to Professor Howard Fox of 
the Polyclinic Medical School and Hos- 
pital—was associated with him for a 
period of ten years. Also he had ex- 
perience in clinics at Columbia and Poly- 
clinic. Later he became lecturer on 
Dermatology at Polyclinic. 

In 1912 Dr. Nilson met the late Henry 
Evans, then head of the America Fore, 
and became medical adviser to the Con- 
t'nental and Fidelity-Phenix. He was 
made medical director of those compan- 
ics in 1918 and finally of all the com- 
panies in the fleet. He is co-director of 
the Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene 
and Toxicology of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and is a member of these organ- 
izations: American Medical Association, 
New York County and State Societies, 
Fellow of the Academy of Medicine, New 
York; member of the Industrial Welfare 
Society, London; American Public Health 
Association, Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Inc. 

He wrote a number of booklets and 
pamphlets, one of which has had a large 
circulation and bears the title, “Eat 
Your Way to Success.” One of his 
pamphlets, “Plan for Self-Management,” 
has’ been incorporated in a book by 
E. W. Lord, dean of the College of Busi- 


ness Administration, Boston University. 


European Experience 


He went to Europe in the Summer of 
1935 and before going was asked by 
Vice-President Frank Christensen to ob- 
tain all the information he could relative 
to occupational diseases; what forms 





L. to R.: Dr. J. Hudson Blauvelt, Dr. S. J. Nilson, Gerald M. Petty and Frank 
A. Patty watching operations in gas chamber of F. & C. laboratory 


are many recommendations an insurance 
company makes to the insured. 
Dr. S. J. Nilson 

The personnel has had broad experi- 
ence. Dr. S. J. Nilson is a graduate of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. He studied at the 
University of Berlin and at other medi- 
cal centers abroad after leaving the 
College of P. & S. Then he was grad- 
uated from the College of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, New York. He had in- 


were being used abroad by 
thorities in this connection; to learn 
something about the legislation on the 
subject in Europe; and to meet medical 
celebrities there. While abroad he at- 
tended the International Congress of 
Accidents and Diseases Occurring in In- 
dustry, which was held in Brussels. This 
congress was presided over by Dr. D 
Glibert of Belgium, and the section of 
industrial diseases was led by Dr. Lan- 
eelez, medical inspector of factories for 


public au- 
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Belgium. He had the pleasure of lunch- of heavy equipment. During the World dently this causes lung tissue fibrosis 


ing with Sir Thomas Oliver, one of 
Great Britain’s industrial medicine pio- 
neers, and who is president of Britain’s 
national committee to the Congress. He 
interviewed Professor Zollinger, Swiss 
president of the permanent international 
committee for study of accidents and 
medical problems. He also had the priv- 
ilege of meeting Dr, E. L. Middleton of 
London whose dust count check-ups have 
had international publicity. 

He visited the State Serum Institute 
of Copenhagen where he saw Dr. Madsen 
and had an opportunity to observe his 
study of skin infection diseases. In Ger- 
many he not only met some distinguished 
industrial hygienists and medical men, 
but he did some research relative to 
current as well as early reports on occu- 
pational diseases and the legislation re- 
specting it. While the first legislation 
in Europe started about 1875, such reg- 
ulation in Germany dates back about a 
quarter of a century. Baden took it up in 
1906; Bavaria in 1909; Prussia in 1921; 
and Saxony the same year. In 1929 
there was created there a Federal De- 
partment of Labor. 

Dr. J. Hudson Blauvelt 

In the meantime, Dr. Blauvelt, Dr. 
Nilson’s associate, gathered considerable 
material on the subject in this country. 
He went to Cambridge in order to ob- 
serve the operation of its school of In- 
dustrial Hygiene; went through the Har- 
vard Laboratories, Next he visited the 
great Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh 
where he studied its plant in all of its 
aspects, and particularly noted labora- 
tories with dust chambers. He next 
went to Wilmington, Del. where he 
spent some time in the Haskell labo- 
ratory, a du Pont outfit. Another lab- 
oratory he visited was Saranac Labo- 
ratory, Saranac Lake, in charge of Dr. 
Gardner. The Fidelity & Casualty also 
sent from the engineering department 
to the Harvard School of Industrial 
Hygiene Niles R. Bernz, now its chief 
engineer. Mr. Bernz spent a year at 
the Harvard School. 

With all of these ideas and notes gath- 
ered from world research on occupa- 
tional diseases and hazards, as well as 
other industrial hygiene, the Fidelity & 
Casualty was able to place in its labo- 
ratory the best equipment available. 

Dr. J. Hudson Blauvelt is a graduate 
of Cornell University Medical College, 
class of ’11. For the next five years 
he was a member of the staff of Mattea- 
wan State Hospital, engaged in the care 
and treatment of the insane. He joined 
the Fidelity & Casualty in 1916. In 1918 
he was made medical director. He has 
been actively engaged in the medical 
and surgical aspect of workmen’s com- 
pensation from both the underwriting 
and claim standpoints since he jcined 
the company; also in the medical as- 
pects of accident and health insurance 
from an underwriting and claim stand- 
point. He is in charge of the medical 
supervision of the F. & C. employes. 
Among the organizations of which he is 
a member are the State and County 
Medical Societies, American Medical As- 
sociation, Fellow of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Association for the 
Advancement of Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery. He is a member of the med- 
ical directors’ committee of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, and is co-director with hy Nilson 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Laboratory 
of Industrial he es and Toxicology. 


R. F. Cavanagh 

R, F. Cavanagh, superintendent of en- 
gineering department of F. & C., studied 
steam engineering at Cooper Institute, 
New York. He was then graduated from 
the University of Michigan where he 
specialized on strength of materials and 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology where he studied design. After 
that he was in the plant of the Wes ting- 


house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
South Philadelphia, where he had the 
opportunity to familiarize himself with 


Steam turbine design and tests 

From there he went with Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp. as engineer in 
marine wrecking operations and handling 


War he was assigned to Naval Air Serv- 
ice and to the U. S. Army for the con- 
struction of submarine pipe lines. After 
the war he became chief engineer of 
Town Electric Manufacturing Co., Los 
Angeles. For the past fifteen years he 
has been in insurance inspection work. 
With the F. & C. he became superin- 
tendent of engineering department and 
chief engineer of the company’s labo- 
ratory, which is discussed in this article. 

Mr. Cavanagh is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Society of American Military En- 
gineers (military engineer member) and 


Bengt Nilson, technician, glass blowing 
in laboratory 


of Naval Engineers 
(civil member). He formerly belonged 
to the Boston Technical Societies and 
National Association of Power Engineers. 
Frank A. Patty and N. R. Bernz 

Frank Arthur Patty, chief chemist of 
the F. & C., is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He took post- 
graduate courses there and at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He also taught 
at the latter university. He then en- 
gaged in research of mechanical methods 
in baking control and studied industrial 
hygiene for some years. For nine years 
he was with the Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, studies there being relative to 
various gas vapors, carbon monoxide, re- 
frigerant and organic vapors. He was 
also in charge of the laboratory for ap- 
proval of gas masks and restoratives for 
the United States Bureau of Mines. He 
came to the Fidelity & Casualty and has 
been chief chemist. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and American Public Health 
Association. 

Niles R. Bernz, in charge of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Department of the F. 
& C’s laboratory, is a graduate of 
Charmers Institute, Sweden, class of ’20, 
and of the New York University, class 
of ’28. At the latter school he got the 
M. E. degree. He completed the course 
of Industrial Hygiene in Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1932. 

His first position on arriving in this 
country from Sweden was with Werner 
& Hygren, New York City, after which 
he joined G. O. Ross Engineering Co. 
In 1924 he was with the Portland Gas 
Co., Portland, Ore. He also had ex- 
perience with the Typhoon Fan Co.,, 
New York, after which—in 1931—he ran 
his own business until May, 1934, when 
he joined the Fidelity & Casualty. 

Principal Occupational Diseases 

The principal occupational diseases are 
dust diseases, the most important of 
which is silicosis; poisonous gases, heavy 
metals, fumes, occupational dermatitis and 
anthrax. The one the public hears most 
about is silicosis. That disease is caused 
by silica dust particles. Silica is slightly 
soluble i in alkaline fluids of the body. It 
is said to form silica hydrosol. Evi- 


American Society 


which may eventually result in total im- 
pairment of the lungs. From an insur- 
ance company standpoint silicosis is the 
gravest of the occupational diseases as 
there is no way of arresting its devel- 
opment once it has been contracted. It 
is exceedingly difficult to know when 
the disease was acquired. Sometimes 
its development takes twenty years. A 
recent survey of twenty-two silicosis 
cases disclosed that the loss on each 
case, to the insurance companies, aver- 
aged $10,000. 
Poisonings by 
dusts originate 


vapors or toxic 
these 


gases, 
from breathing 





Frank A. Patty making determination of 
silica with petrographic microscope 


dangerous substances while at work. 
Dermatitis is produced by various sub- 
stances such as chemicals or metals or 
gases or organic compounds and their 
various modifications. 

In cooperation with the insured the 
Fidelity & Casualty and some of the 
other companies have their engineers 
constantly inspecting the plants and other 
risks, These engineers are naturally able 
industrial hygienists, prevention experts. 

All conditions which may lead to occu- 
pational diseases are carefully studied. 
At plants what is especially sought is 
elimination of processes producing silica 
dust or other hazards with check-ups on 
environ, In the war against silicosis 
dust samples are taken, for instance, 
using an impinger at the level of the 
employes’ exposure. This is done at 
various times during the shift or different 
shifts if more than one shift is working. 
Dust samples are taken also at other 
locations where the nature of the plant 
layout may indicate that the dust may 
be carried by air currents. The engi- 
neering report comes into the Fidelity 
& Casualty laboratory where it is de- 
termined if there is an occupational dis- 
ease hazard. The silica content, for in- 
stance (percentage of particles per cubic 
foot) is counted, and, if too much, can 
be lessened, so that there will be no 
doubt as to the safety of working in the 
atmosphere. 

Anyway, after a complete analysis of 
the reports and testing by various me- 
chanical and chemical devices in the lab- 
oratory, the information goes to the en- 
gineering division; is incorporated in an 
engineering report which goes to the 
underwriting department. It then is sent 
to the insured for correction of condi- 
tions. Later the plant is resurveyed in 
order to note whether the recommenda- 
tions made for improvement have been 
carried out. 

This article will give the insurance 
business a general idea not only of the 
part which an insurance company can 
play in improving health conditions in 
American industry, thereby lengthening 
the life of working men and making their 
environ a safer and happier place in 
which to work, but also throws light on 
the unusually fine type of scientific per- 
sonnel employed in insurance. 








Our wide experience in the control of 
accident frequency and severity on cas. 
ualty risks, leads us to offer a No. 
Charge consultation service to Brokers 
and Agents. 





J. W. A. ZELIPH, INC. 
GLOBE BUILDING 
20 Washington Place, Newark, 
Mitchell 2-3481 


N. J. 











Probate Bond Rates In 
N. Y. State Are Reduced 


ALSO PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 





Sup’t Pink in Announcing New Rates 
Forecasts Reductions in Other Fidel- 
ity, Surety and Forgery Bonds 





A reduction in probate bond rates has 
been announced by Superintendent of In- 
surance L. H. Pink in. New York State 
following a study made by the State In- 
surance Department. The change con- 
sists of a 20% premium reduction on bond 
amounts over $2,000, and it is estimated 
that this reduction will save the public 
$300,000 a year. A comparison of old 
and new rates follows: 


Old New 
Premium Premium 
Rate Rate 
Amount of Bond per $1000 per $1000 
Un. 06 S008... occcssccesss $10.00 $10.00 
Each additional $1000 up to 
rrr 6.25 5.00 
Each additional $1000 up to 
$200,000 .....cccccccees 5.00 4.00 
Each additional $1000 up to 
$500,000 ..cccccsecccese 3.75 3.00 
Each additional $1000 up to 
UR errr reer 2.50 2.00 
Each additional $1000..... 1.25 1.00 


Thus a bond for $10,000 which formerly 
cost $70 will now cost $60 and a bond for 
$50,000 which formerly cost $320 will now 
cost $260. 

Public official bonds on treasurers and 
tax collectors have been reduced 20%. 
Those that have been charged $5 per $1,- 
000 will hereafter pay $4 per $1,000. Those 
that paid on a sliding scale are changed 
as follows: 


Old Rate New Rate 

Amount of Bond per seeee per $1,000 
Up to $25,000... cccssvcens $7. $6.00 
$25,000 to 50,000.........- 500 4.80 
Excess of $50,000.......... 4.50 3.60 


Thus a bond for $20,000 that formerly 
cost $150 will now cost $120; and one for 
$100,000 that formerly cost $562.50 will 
now cost $450. It is estimated that this 
reduction will save the taxpayers of this 
state $43,000 per year. 

Superintendent Pink also forecasted 
that reductions in rates for other classes 
of fidelity, surety and forgery bonds will 
be announced as soon as they are made 
effective. 


R. J. WALKER AD MANAGER 








Appointed by Standard Accident Whose 
Account Is Being Handled by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Robert J. Walker has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Standard Ac- 
cident, having previously served as as- 
sistant advertising manager and more re- 
cently as a member of the creative and 
copy staff of MacManus, John & Adams, 
Inc., national advertising agency. The 
Standard Accident has just recently 
placed its advertising with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 





EXTENDS O. D. STUDY 
The New Hampshire study of the oc 
cupational disease situation, for the past 
two years in the hands of a special com- 
inission, has been extended by joint leg- 
islative resolution. 








——-—— 
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“Little Boy Blue” Poster Makes Hit 








The-lillle toy-dog is covered with dust, 
Bul sturdy and slanch he stands; 

And the little toy-soldier is red with rust, 
And his muskel moulds in his hands. 


“Unforeseen events... 
not 


change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Time was when the liitle loy-dog was new 


And the soldier was passing fair, 


And that was the lime when our Liltle Boy Blue.- 


Kissed them and put them there. 


~EUGENE FIELD 
© Charles Scribner's Sons 





The Maryland Casualty recently used 
a passage from the famous poem “Little 
Boy Blue” by Eugene Field as the theme 
f both a safety poster and its institu- 
tional advertising i in the general magazine 
and trade press, and the response to this 
message has been more than gratifying. 
Individuals, churches, clubs, schools, busi- 
ness men’s organizations, civic societies 
and many other groups interested in 
public welfare and highway safety have 
expressed a desire for reprints of the 
poster, illustration of which is shown 
above, and usually such requests have 
been accompanied by letters expressing 
praise for its effectiveness. First pub- 
lished as an advertisement, “Little Boy 
Blue,” because of its extraordinarily 
powerful appeal, was converted into 
satety poster form for distribution 
through Maryland Casualty agents and 


other outlets throughout the country. The 
New York Police Department, for ex- 
ample, requested 30,000 copies which will 
be on display in every precinct in the 
metropolitan New York area as part of 
an auto safety campaign. 

An interesting angle is the number of 
newspapers which have written editorials 
based upon the “Little Boy Blue” theme 
and typical of such comment is the fol- 
lowing from the Northampton, Mass., 
Daily Hampshire Gazette: 

“This angle of approach to the problem of 
children and safety is even more forceful, per 
haps, than the more usual one which depicts the 
accident itself. For sometimes the first shock 
of a child’s needless death is not so hard to 
are the long months and years that 
with the parents inevitably thinking of 
all that might have been, if only the little life 
had been spared.” 


bear as 
follow, 





Bill to Abolish State Fund 


Mgr. in Rules Committee 
The 7. bill, Assembly intro. No. 
1770, which would amend section 94 of 
the New York workmen’s compensation 
law by abolishing the office of manager 
of the State Insurance Fund and creat- 
ig a director to be appointed by the 
Dilber commissioner, was sent to the 
ules committee March 25 from the 
committee on labor and industries. This 
bill has attracted some little interest in 
msurance circles as it apparently would 
legislate out of office Charles G. Smith, 
present manager of the Fund, who is 
under civil service and under whose man- 
agement the Fund has shown a substan- 
tial profit from year to year. It is also 
P ointed out that the director, to be ap- 
pointed by the industrial commissioner, 
would be subject to removal at his 
pleasure. 
_ Fred A. Young, introducer of the bill, 
sa Republican from Lowville, Lewis 
ounty, New York, and the industrial 
commissioner is a Democrat. In Albany 
circles it is puzzling as to how Mr. 
Young came to get a chance to introduce 
€ measure. 
The New York State Fund’s operations 
last year were the most successful in its 
story and progress included increase 
number of policyholders, greater writ- 
tn and earned premium volume; surplus 


increase of $506,506 to $2,017,300 and asset 
increase of $8,200,000 to $37,289,902. Man- 
ager Smith in reporting these gains said 
that 1936 was the ninth successive year 
the Fund has been the largest carrier of 
compensation insurance in the state, and 
he said that in the last five years “it 
has practically doubled the percentage 
of the total business in the state that 
it has written.” 





BILL AIMED AT “RUNNERS” 


A 1937 bill introduced in the New 
Jersey legislature which would prohibit 
anyone not a lawyer from advising a 
person to make a workmen’s compensa- 
tion claim. Assemblyman Pesin, Hudson 


County, sponsor of the bill, says it is 
aimed at “runners” in compensation 
cases. 





RISK RESEARCH DINNER 


Risk Research Institute, national in- 
surance buyers’ organization, will hold 
a dinner meeting for its members May 
24 during the annual gathering of the 
American Management Association at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


LEFT £1,000 TO INFIRMARY 
The trustees of the late Dr. William 
Low, for many years chairman of the 
General Accident, have donated £1,000 to 
the funds of the Royal Infirmary of Dun- 
dee, Scotland, from his estate. 





C. D. McKean, G-Man, 
Has Ins. Fraud Post 


HEADS MASS. CLAIM BUREAU 








Has Had Twenty Years in Federal In- 
vestigation Work; Law School 
Graduate 


The Massachusetts Claim Investigation 
3ureau, half a years established, 
which has done 
uncovering and 


dozen 
work in 
insurance 


some excellent 
prosecuting 
frauds, is now under the managership of 
Clarence D. McKean, who 
signed from the F.B.I. of the Department 
of Justice, active twenty year 
career as a Federal G-Man. Mr. McKean, 
with the title of special agent, 
charge of New 
the F.B.I. 

A Georgetown 
graduate, member of the New Hampshire 
bar, Mr. McKean practiced law prior to 


recently re- 
after an 


was in 
England operations for 


University law school 


entering Federal service in 1917. His 
activities have included (1) direction of 
Naval intelligence work in First Naval 


District at Boston during World War; (2) 
first chief of F.B.I. fingerprint division ; 
(3) field experience in Portland, Me., 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Oklahoma 
City, New York, Jacksonville and Bos- 
ton; (4) lecturer before Massachusetts 
police training school on Federal laws in- 
volving concurrent jurisdiction with state 
laws. 

John A. McArdle, former manager, 
Massachusetts Claim Investigation Bu- 
reau, has been retained as its counsel. 





Kansas City Branch Opened 
By Hartford Accident 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
on March 30 opened a new branch office 
in Kansas City, Mo., of which Edward 
T. Pike has been appointed manager. 
Formerly special representative of the 
company, Mr. Pike was associated for 
many years with the Knox agency in 
Hartford, Conn., general agents of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, as 
fidelity-surety manager. 

At the “open house” exercises held by 
the new branch guests included Hart- 
ford A. & I. agents, members of the 
Kansas City insurance fraternity and 
other friends of the organization. They 
were entertained at luncheon and dinner 
and met home office officials who came 
on for the event, Territory serviced by 
the new branch includes western Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska. 

In addition to his many years of in- 
surance experience Manager Pike saw 
military service on the Mexican border 
with the old Troop B Cavalry, C. N. G., 
and was a lieutenant of field artillery 
in the A. E. F. 





Truck and Fleet Rating 
Plans Approved in Okla. 


The Oklahoma Insurance Board, March 
22, approved the filing of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers on auto Jiability rates affecting long 
haul trucking in Oklahoma. The board 
also approved the experience rating for- 
mula of the National Bureau in relation 
to fleet rates. Under the ruling oper- 
ators of five or more cars will receive 
credits. 

The Oklahoma board’s ruling followed 
hearings at which twenty-five representa- 
tives of casualty companies attended. 
Spokesman for about one-half of the 
companies writing in the state was A. E. 
Spottke, automobile manager, National 
Bureau. 





F. J. HIGGINS DEAD 
Frank J. Higgins, president of Hudson 
Casualty of Jersey City from 1921-31 who 
was prominent in Republican political 
circles, ex-judge and one-time newspaper 
publisher, died March 14 in Denver, Col., 
at 67 years. 





(ae Rice Made Silas Mgr. 
Of Hartford Steam Boiler 


The Hartford Steam Boiler has ap- 
pointed Thomas F. Rice as manager of 
its Boston department succeeding the 
late A. 


Paul Graham who died suddenly 


THOMAS F. 


on March 16, 1937. Mr. Rice, 
manager of the department since 
1, 1934, was special agent of the com- 
pany operating out of Boston for fifteen 
years. His service with Hartford Steam 

3oiler ay in 1906 at its home office 
in Hartford, and he comes of a distinctly 
insurance family as his father was also 


RICE 


assistant 


March 


a Hartford S.B. man and he has five 
brothers and one sister all in the insur- 
ance business. 


‘3 ke Boston department which Mr. Rice 
will now supervise serves policyholders in 
eastern Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and Maine 

The late Paul Graham had been Boston 
manager since 1934 and had spent thirty 
years in the Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
service. He was a special agent in New 
York City for several years before win- 
ning promotion to Cleveland manager- 
ship which post he held for twelve years 
until his Boston assignment. 





WITHDRAWS AS SURETY 

The Fidelity & Deposit on March 23 
notified Chairman William Albert of the 
St. Clair County (Wis.) Board of Super- 
visors it had withdrawn as surety on a 
$20,000 official bond of Recorder of 
Deeds Walter Flannigen of St. Clair 
County. Flannigen in commenting on 
the action of the F. & D. said it was 
due to a personal dispute since it had 
been attempting to dictate to him how 
he should conduct his office. Flannigen 
is serving his third consecutive term as 
county recorder. 


TESTIMONIAL TO C. W. BROWN 
C. W. Brown, recently elected presi 
dent of the Merchants Mutual Casualty 
of Buffalo, was honored recently at 
a testimonial dinner in the Buffalo 
Country Club. Edwin F. Jaeckle, gen- 
eral counsel of the company, was toast- 
master. George M. Williamson, its first 
vice-president, presented to Mr. Brown 
a portrait of his wife which had just 
been completed by Urquhart Wilcox, 
noted Buffalo artist. 








WITHDRAWS FROM BUREAU 
The Home —— has withdrawn 
from the National Bureau of Casualty & 


Surety Underwriters, but continues its 
membership in the Association of C. & 
S. Executives and the Surety Associa- 
tion of America. 


W. G. Curtis, presic dent, National Cas- 


ualty, one of the pioneers in the acci- 
dent and health executive ranks, was a 
visitor in New York City a few days 


ago. 
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18 Legislatures End; 
Only Few Bad Spots 


BILLS 





DUST DISEASE 


Greater Interest in Compulsory Auto In- 
surance But No Bill Has Passed; 
Plenty of Penna. Activity 


MORE 


Entering the last ‘lap of the 1937 
legislative period eighteen states have 
already adjourned their sessions with 


few if any bills becoming law which are 


considered injurious to the insurance 


business. Increased interest, however, 
was shown in many parts of the country 
insurance 
the 


type were 


automobile 
notably 


for enactment of 
laws of a compulsory nature, 
far west bills of this 
entered in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Another 
toward 


where 


pronounced trend has 


been inclusion of occupational 


workmen’s compensation acts 


of this nature to become 


disease in 
but the only bill 
whose session 


fashioned 


law to date is in Indiana, 
closed March 8. This 
after the O. D. act in 

Special deposit bills 


law is 
Illinois. 
also cropped up 
states, the Ore- 
sased the 


in a number of one in 


gon which would have incre ex- 
isting deposit of surety companies being 
New Mexico 
latter bill, 
ht direction, 
bond in 
‘islation it is 


defeated, and the measure 


having passed. The regarded 
as a step in the rig permits 
the filing of a 
securities, 
felt, as the special deposit situation in 
New Mexico has been troublesome for 
some time. Legislature in this state ad- 
journed March 14, and its governor gave 
a pocket veto to an agents’ qualification 
bill which had passed both houses. 

In Montana where adjournment came 
March 6 a monopolistic compensation 


surety lieu of 


constructive leg 


state fund bill passed only one house. 
Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota 
(where compulsory auto bill was killed 


in senate after passing house) all ad- 
journed the first week of March. And 
from March 8 to March 25 the following 
legislatures closed: Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, North Caro- 
lina, Kansas and Georgia where a spe- 
cial session will be held in July for tax 
purposes; Arizona and Arkansas where 
a workmen’s compensation bill failed of 
passage. This is one of the few states 
not yet having a compensation act but 
there is a possibility of an initiative pe- 
tition. 
Pennsylvania “Hot Spot” 


Pennsylvania, faced with a general re- 
vision of its workme n’s compensation act, 
occupational disease bill, Senate 452, state 
bonding fund and self-insurers reserve 
fund, has been described as a legislative 
“hot spot.” The compensation act 
amendment, House No. 99, passed the 
house and went to the senate commit- 
tee on labor and industry. Hope was ex- 
pressed late last week that the bill may 
be amended somewhat in the senate but 
it is not expected that many substantial 
changes will be made. In well informed 
circles there seemed to be no doubt about 
its final passage and approval by Gover- 
nor Earle who, in fact, has been its spon- 
sor. The bill enlarges virtually every 
schedule of payment in the present law, 
and its general effect will be increased 
compensation costs to employers. 

The Earle administration also backed 
House 740, the bill creating a self-insur- 
ers’ reserve fund to guarantee the pay- 
ment of workmen’s compensation liabil- 
ity of self insuring employers, provid- 
ing for the custody of such fund by the 





state treasurer and its management by a 
departmental administrative board to be 
known as the self-insurers’ reserve fund 
board. This measure has already passed 
the house and is now in the senate in- 
surance committee. A running mate of 
House 99, it is intended to make the 
conditions of that bill more acceptable 
to self-insurers. 

The state surety insurance fund, House 
954, is meeting with widespread opposi- 
tion both from companies and agents. 
The Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in its legislative service bul- 
letin has advised: “It is too early to 
predict the outcome. In fact we will not 
be absolutely certain of the fate of this 
bill until the legislature has adjourned. 
But the present situation appears en- 
couraging and you are requested to watch 
closely for future calls for help. Mean- 
while, do not relax in your insistence 
that the representative from your district 
oppose the passage of this measure.’ 


New York State 


Within the 
man of New 


past week Governor Leh- 
York State has approved 
three workmen’s compens:it:on bills and 
two automobile measures. <A _ flock of 
amendments to the compensation law or 
the unemployment insurance law were 
killed by the assembly committee on la- 
bor and industries and some new com- 
pensation bills introduced, one of which 
would provide for payment of funeral 
expenses in addition to death benefits 


where death is due to silicosis or other 
dust disease. (Assembly 2038—same as 
senate 1169.) 


Bills signed by the governor include 
The Berg bill, senate intro No. 707, printed 
Yo. 757 as chapter 112 laws of 1937, amending 

subdivision 1, section 17 vehicle and traffic law, 

by permitting filing of combination of bonds or 
policies or bond and policy with approval of 
commissioner for insurance of vehicles used 
to transport passengers for hire. This will per- 
mit an omnibus corporation to file a bond to 
pay losses up to a stipulated amount with insur- 
ance policies for excess liability. A plan along 
this line was recently approved by the Public 

Service Commission for insurance protection for 

one of the leading inter-state bus corporations. 

The Berg bill, senate intro No. 699, printed 
No. 749 as chapter 114 laws of 1937, amending 
section 94-b vehicle and traffic law, by providing 
that no license shall be suspended for failure 
to satisfy judgment if vehicle causing damage, 
at time action arose, was covered by bond or 
insurance issued by authorized company in 
amount of $5,000 to $10,000 personal injury 
and $1,000 property damage. 

The Berg bill, senate intro No. 673 printed 
No. 717, as chapter 106 laws of 1937, amending 
subdivision 6, section 54 workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, by providing that executive officer of 
corporation shall be covered under certificate of 
self-insurance unless he elected to be excluded 
therefror n. 

fhe Canney bill, assembly intro No, 692 

printed No. 705 as chapter 108 laws of 1937, 
amending pl A 5, section 50 workmen’s 
compensation law, by providing after July 1, 
1936, expenses as determined by industrial com- 
missioner and audit and control department shall 
be assessed against all self-insurers including 
employer who has ceased to exercise privilege 
of self-insurance but whose securities are re- 
tained on deposit in accordance with rules of 
commissioner, assessment basis to be proportion 
of such expenses that total securities of each 
depositor at close of year bore to total deposits 
of all self-insurers. 

The Howard bill, senate intro No. 332, printed 
No. 342, as chapter 110 laws of 1937, amending 
section 17 workmen’s compensation law, by pro- 
viding for commutation to lump sum as date 
of death, commutation in case of alien about 
to leave country to be made as of date of non- 
residence. 


29 PARTICIPATING CO.’S 

Twenty-nine companies writing acci- 
dent and health insurance are partici- 
pating in the educational lecture course 
sponsored by the A. & H. Club of Phila- 
delphia, Committee chairman is W. G. 
Payne, aided by Edward A. Kenney and 
William H. Howland. 





TO ADDRESS BANKERS 
Jesse S. Phillips, board chairman, 
Great American Indemnity, is to speak 
next Monday evening at Hornell, N. Y., 
before the Allegany County Bankers 
Association, 


Human Life Value 
Reaches Huge Sum 


FIGURE IS SET AT $1,500,000,000,000 


Edward J. Lynch of General Accident 
Talks in Philadelphia on History of 


Health and Accident Insurance 


Lynch of the General Acci- 
dent opened the series of educational 
lectures of the Accident & Health Club 
of Philadelphia with an address on the 
history and economics of accident and 
health insurance before an audience of 
about 100 agents and brokers at the In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia, March 
31. Policy forms were discussed by W. 
G. Payne of the Employers’ Liability 
the following day. 

Mr. Lynch pointed out that the earli- 
est semblance of accident and health in- 
surance is found in the Roman “Colle- 
gia,” an association formed by people 
engaged in kindred pursuits and founded 
primarily as burial societies. Personal 
accident insurance as it is generally un- 
derstood today dates from about 1845, 
with its inception in England. Mr. Lynch 
showed that it was the inventive genius 
of the nineteenth century that was large- 
ly responsible for the real introduction 
of accident insurance, the pioneer in the 
field being the Railway Passengers As- 
sociation “of London, registered March 
22, 1849. In 1857, eight years after the 
inception of the first real accident in- 
surance company, occupational classifica- 
tions of risks were adopted to make the 
business more stable. This resulted from 
a study of the experience of the busi- 
ness. In England the first form of acci- 
dent contracts was small tickets issued 
at railway stations. The first accident 
policy ever issued, he said, was by the 
Franklin Health Insurance Company of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lynch brought out that the early 
companies in this country were started 
to write health insurance and that fail- 
ure being the lot of most of them the 
development of accident insurance pre- 
dominated prior to 1890, The period be- 
tween 1891 and 1900 may be said to mark 
the experimental stage of health insur- 
ance underwriting. In 1898 the first 
health and accident insurance policy was 
issued by a stock company in this coun- 
try. It oneal fifteen diseases. 


Edward J. 


Some Economic Considerations 


After describing the various types of 
coverages written today and the growth 
of the business Mr. Lynch told of its 
importance in the economic system. He 
cited losses paid under personal accident 
and health policies in 1935 of $102,509, - 
149. He showed that the nation’s prop- 
erty value is about $300,000,000,000, 
whereas the human life value is about 
$1,500,000,000,000, or five times the aggre- 

gate property value. He pointed out the 

need for protection of the human life 
values and the part accident and health 
insurance plays in that protection, and 
that it is necessary for the income earn- 
er and his dependents. Modern acci- 
dent and health insurance, he declared, 
is adaptable to the requirements of the 
individual; it fills a fundamental need 
and it has a wide field for further ex- 
pansion and development. 


Sales Congress April 22 
The Philadelphia A. & H. Club has 
scheduled for its April 8 lecture Edward 
A. Kenney, United States F. & G., whose 
subject is Pg ely y- Principles” and 
for April 15 John F Leibig, Continental 


Casualty, with “Prospecting” as_ his 
topic. Then, April 22, on the eve of 
National A. & H. Week, the Philadel- 


phians will hold their second annual sales 


congress, a two hour affair, the speakers 
and their subjects being: 

“Building and Protecting Casualty Lines with 
Accident and Health,” by Edwin D, Peake 
president, Peake Brothers, Inc. 

“Overcoming Obstacles to Attain Success,” by 
Ben Brier, agent, Continental Casualty, 
Figures and Frauds,” by S. C, Ca. 


Mutual Benefit Accident § 


“Faces, 
roll, vice-president, 
Health Association. 

“Why—How Sell Accident and 


Health In 


surance,” by Z, C. Goodsteen, manager, Cont. 
nental Casualty. 
“Direct Mail Advertising,” by Nelson A 


White, advertising manager, Provident Mutual 
Life. 


Legion Post 1081 Gets Co. 
Support in Safety Drive 


Duplicating its effort of 1936 the 
American Legion Insurance Post 10} 
in New York City met with company 
representatives yesterday in the Great 
Hall of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters to perfect plans for ap- 
other safety campaign in the metropoli- 
tan area. Sixty-five companies coope- 
rated with the Legion last year in this 
undertaking, 

Attending the meeting were John J, 
Hall, director, street and highway safety, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, and Captain Matt Skea, 
commanding officer, safety bureau, Po- 
lice Department of the City of New 
York. Chairman of the Post’s accident 
prevention committee is Joseph J. Far- 
rell, senior safety engineer, Travelers in 


New York. 
THREE JUNIOR OFFICERS 


G. H. Prall, Lyman B. Brainerd and §. 

B Coates Win Promotion in Hart- 

ford Steam Boiler; Their Careers 

When the directors of Hartford Steam 
Boiler met recently three new junior of- 
ficers were appointed in addition to the 
election of C. Edgar Blake as —— 
of the company. They include George 
H. Prall who was named superintendent 
of agencies; Lyman B. Brainerd, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, and Sid- 
ney B. Coates, designated editor of the 
Locomotive, technical magazine published 
by the company. The promotions were 
announced by President William R. C. 
Corson and were confirmed by the board 
of directors 

Mr. Prall joined the company in 1928 
and has been assistant superintendent 
of agencies since July 1, 1935. He isa 
graduate of the engineering courses of 
Rutgers University in the class of 1919. 

Mr. Brainerd has been associated with 
the company since his graduation from 
Trinity College in 1930, serving in_ the 
underwriting and claim departments and 
as special agent in the Hartford depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Coates was graduated from Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1922, and served for 
ten years in newspaper and advertising 
work. He joined the company in 19% 
and has for several years been at the 
home office as a member of the agency 
and editorial staff. 


Can’t Take from Public Funds 
To Pay Highway Bond Prem. 


The Kentucky Attorney-General’s de- 
partment has advised the state auditor's 
office that it was without legal right to 
pay from public funds the bond pre- 
miums for Highway ror gear em- 
ployes required to be bonded. few 
years ago the Legislature passed = act 
to provide for payment of certain official 
bonds, but has not extended these provi- 
sions to departmental employes. 














ment. Position affords unusual opportunity and 
be interviewed until letter giving detailed 


of company. 





CASUALTY-SURETY PRODUCTION MAN 

Multiple line bureau stock casualty-surety company doing countrywide business, home office in 
East, desires man not over thirty-five who has good background and sound experience in the produc- 
tion of casualty-surety business, for position of responsibility in home office agency-production depart- 
involves considerable travelling. 
information has been received. All applications will be 
held confidential and no references will be checked until after personal interview with vice-president 
Box 1294, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York. 


No applicant will 





EXECUTIVES: Are You in an Expansion Mood? 


Here’s a man with valuable field contacts to sell—all set to step into your picture. 
He’s a progressive, energetic manager of agents with 15 years of counselling producers in 
The results he has achieved are so noteworthy that it 
will pay any casualty or fire home office executive to listen to his story. 
The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New York. 


fourteen states on their problems. 


—_— 


Write Box 1293, 
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Radio Big Factor in A. & H. Week 


Broadcast Plans Being Completed; Pep Breakfast Announced 
By N. Y. Club; Chairman H. R. Gordon Gives 
Twofold Objective 


in Philadelphia’s observance of A. & H. 
Week—two of the city’s largest stations, 
WFIL and KYW, having volunteered to 
donate time to the Accident & Health 
Club of Philadelphia for special broad- 
casts during the week. Insurance Com- 
missioner Owen B. Hunt will talk over 
one of these periods on the necessity 
of carrying A. & H. insurance. 


New York’s Pep Breakfast 


In addition to an elaborate radio pro- 
gram, sales congress and producers’ ban- 
quet the Accident & Health Club of 
New York announced this week a pep 
breakfast to be held at the Roger Smith 
Restaurant, 40 E. Forty-first Street, New 
York, on Tuesday morning, April 27. 
Producers will benefit by attendance at 
this affair, it is felt, as the program in- 
cludes sales speeches by the best talent 
available. The active and prompt finan- 
cial support of participating companies 
in the campaign has enabled the Greater 
New York committee to purchase addi- 
tional advertising material for distribu- 
tion in the metropolitan area including 
the “68” buttons in black and yellow; 
gummed stickers with miniature of the 
national poster thereon; special A. & H. 
Week application forms, and special pen- 
cils, hexagon in shape and made up in 
the official colors of A. & H. Week. 

Among other clubs planning special 
drives the Birmingham, Ala., association 
is preparing to interest local luncheon 
clubs, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
safety council in this year’s participation, 
while the Milwaukee association at its 
March meeting last week planned active 
celebration of the national week, 


Preparations for the nation-wide ob- 
servance of Accident & Health Week, 
April 26 to 30, speeded up this week as 
additional sales features were announced 
py local clubs and associations. Impetus 
was also given by Harold R. Gordon, 
chairman of the general committee, who 
outlined the twofold objective of the 
national week in a talk before the De- 
troit Accident & Health Association: (1) 
to focus the attention of the public on 
accident and health insurance, and (2) 
to stimulate the activities of the men in 
the business. Mr. Gordon also offered 
four sales pointers: 

1. Plan the work leading up to and includ- 
wg A. & H. Week. 

2, Individualize or personalize campaigns by 
capitalizing on an individual slogan. 

3, Keep an accurate record of production for 
comparative purposes, 

4, Remember that 
dividends. 

Speaking of the possibilities of co- 
operative advertising Mr, Gordon said 
that if the casualty companies spent .5% 
of their income on such a campaign a 
deep impression could be made on the 
insuring public. The Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference of which he is 
executive secretary recently checked its 
companies to learn how much they spent 
for advertising and the figure averaged 
less than .5%. 

The Detroit association will use Sta- 
tion WXYZ for three evenings to broad- 
cast the electrically transcribed five-min- 
ute drama prepared by the general com- 
mittee. 

Philadelphia’s Observance 
Radio will also plav an important part 


enthusiastic selling pays 


MADE $140,009 PROFIT 
The Occidental Indemnity, wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Fireman’s Fund, 
made an underwriting profit last year 
of $140,000 against $122,000 for 1935. 
Premium income for 1936 was $1,518,000 


. ; y again: 2,000 while net investment 
cer County, N. J., teachers who apply against $1,312, while 
‘ : J income was $117,000 for 1936, compared 


the rod to their charges may not expect with $103,000 in 1935. 

to have their legal expenses paid by their On the basis of the insurance com- 
boards of education if parents sue for missioners requirements the company’s 
damages. statement shows assets of $3,715,000 with 
Mr. Ward’s bill was a substitute for Policyholders’ surplus of $2,093,000. _ At 
: ; actual market value assets are $3,915,000 
another he had offered which would and policyholders’ surplus of $2,293,000. 
have placed responsibility for liability 


of teachers in such actions with the 
boards. The first measure, which might 
have created business for insurance 
companies among the 500 school boards 





New Teachers’ Liability 
Bill Entered in New Jersey 


Under a legislative measure introduced 
by Assemblyman William Ward of Mer- 





JANUARY AUTO DEATHS GAIN 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety reports 
25.3% increase in auto fatalities during 


in the state, was discarded after the January, 1937, compared with the same 
State Federated Boards of Education month of 1936. The statistical record 
expressed emphatic opposition. shows fatality increases in eighteen 


The second measure, which resulted States and decreases in ten states. 
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Charitable Hospital 
Liable for Injuries 


COURT OF APPEALS DECIDES 





Paying Patient, Injured in Ambulance 
Collision, Recovers Damages; Effect 
on Malpractice Insurance 





In ruling March 9, 1936, that a paying 
patient of a charitable hospital who is 
injured by the negligence of the hos- 
pital’s ambulance driver may recover 
damages for such injuries the New York 
Court of Appeals has established a prece- 


dent which, it is felt, may have far- 
reaching effect on existing and future 
malpractice insurance. The case was 
Catherine Sheehan, plaintiff, v. North 


Country Community Hospital, appellant; 
Fred C. Buhler, defendant, and it came 
before the Court of Appeals after the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
2nd Judicial Department, had entered a 
judgment in favor of plaintiff. There 
was no dissenting opinion. 

Heretofore the belief has becn that a 
hospital operating under a_ charitable 
charter was immune from an adverse 
verdict in a negligence suit, and conse- 
quently malpractice insurance rates for 
such institutions have been based upon 
the assumption that the insurer was in 
effect furnishing “defense” for the as- 
sured (hospital)—1.e., basing the rates on 
what has been considered a “defense 
claim policy” only. But in view of this 
ruling companies having policies in force 
on charitable institutions may possibly 
be inclined to cancel, and for the reason 
cited, future policies will doubtlessly take 
a higher rate based upon the contin- 
eencies which may arise as a result of 
this verdict. 


Justice Loughran’s Decision 


In reaching a decision Justice Loughran 
said that for the first time the Court of 
Appeals had before it the question wheth- 
er a charitable institution (not itself in 
default in the performance of any non- 
delegable duty) should be declared ex- 
empt from liability to a beneficiary for 
personal harm caused by the negligence 
of one acting as its mere servant or em- 
ploye—which in this case was the am- 
bulance driver who brought the vehicle 
into collision with another car. 

Said the Judge: 

“The case for immunity must rest on 
the hypothesis that a recipient of the 
benefit impliedly waives any claim for 
damages resulting from torts in the ad- 
ministration of a charity, a theory that 





from a conference with representatives 








of the Federated Boards, would provide 
for boards to pay counsel fees and other 
legal expenses of teachers sued, except 
In cases involving corporal punishment. 
Should the teacher lose her case and 
appeal, the measure would absolve the 
board from responsibility for fees and 
expenses unless the higher courts re- 
versed the judgment against her. 
Assemblyman Ward represents an in- 
sirance company, but points out it does 
not write liability insurance of the type 
which would protect teachers in damage 
cases, 
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AMER. MOTORISTS SHOWING 
_ The American Motorists of Chicago 
in its 1936 annual statement reveals high 
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6.123,137.74 
500,000.00 
3,916,522.75 
1,882,235.22 
13,421,895.71 
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records for assets, premium income and 
net surplus. Assets as of December 31, 
19%, amounted to $6,698,723, against $5,- 
13,615 at the close of 1935. Premium 
Mcome was $5,494,417, against $5,402,990 
in 1935. Net cash surplus rose $104,112 
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to $858,990. 








would be inapplicable were the plaintiff 
a stranger to this hospital (see Hordern 
v. Salvation Army, 199 N. Y. 233, 238- 
240; Hamburger v. Cornel] University, 
240 N. Y. 328, 329-340; Johnsen v. Staten 
Island Hospital, Inc., 271 N. Y. 519; 
Kelloge y. Church Charity Foundation, 
128 App. Div. 214, 218). ~ 

“On the other side it is answered that 
the ‘waiver’ doctrine is pretty much a 
fiction (Phillips v. Buffalo General Hos- 
pital, 239 N. Y. 188); that to impose lia- 
bility is to beget careful management; 
and that no conception of justice de- 
mands that an exception to the rule of 
respondeat superior be made in favor of 
the resources of a charity and against 
the person of a beneficiary injured by 
the tort of a mere servant or employe 
functioning in that character. It is our 
judgment that the greater weights are 
in this scale. 

“Moreover, the now declared public 
policy of the state is that persons dam- 
aged by the torts of those acting as its 
officers and employes need not contribute 
their losses to the purposes of vovern- 
ment (Court of Claims Act, sec. 12-a). 
We think it would not be a harmonious 
policy that would require this plaintiff 
to put up with her injuries on the score 
that the appellant is a charitable cor- 
poration (cf. Murtha v. New York H. M. 
Colleze & Flower Hospital, 228 N. Y 
183).” 


WHAT COOD LIGHTING MEANS 
Travelers Engineer Shows Probable Ef- 
fects of Reducing Night Traffic Acci- 
dents to Frequency of Daytime 
When accidents occur at night at the 
same rate per million vehicle miles 
traveled as they do during daylight, 
American motorists will pocket between 
$150,000,000 and $200,000,000 now paid an- 
nually in accident insurance premiums 
for excess night accidents alone, says R 
E. Simpson, illuminating engineer of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. His records 
show that last year there were over 
12,000 more deaths and 197,000 more ac- 
cidents at night than might logically have 
been expected on a_ traffic - exposure 
basis. The tremendous annual loss due 
to excess night accidents is much great- 
er than would be the cost of adequate 

lighting, he declares. 


Jail for Ambulance Chasers 

Two New York attorneys, J. J. Asciut- 
to and George Scala, were fined $500 
each and given 100 days in jail by Mu- 
nicipal Judge Dawson of Los Angeles 
when they appeared before him for pro- 
bation hearing and sentence last week 
after pleading guilty to one of seven 
counts involving ambulance chasing and 
conspiracy to obstruct justice. Their 
jail sentence, according to Los Angeles 
Times, resulted from the charge of prac 
ticing law without a license 


“NOT OVER 50 CLUB” STUDY 

Drivers who limit their top speed to 
fifty miles an hour are 72% safer than 
the average motorist, according to re- 
sults of a recent survey by the Not Over 
50 Club of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty. Members of the club. said 
they averaged an increase of 2.77 miles 
per gallon of gasoline since joining the 
movement, 


BACK FROM TRIP SOUTH 
John R. Logie, comptroller, Seaboard 
Surety, has returned from a motor trip 
South during which he visited Raleigh, 
N. C., and traveled over the beautiful 
new Shenandoah Valley Skyline drive. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








W. D. O’Gorman in Role of Buyer 


Prominent Newark, N. J., Agent Tells Real Estate Manage- 
ment Class About Company Security, Costs, Coverage, 
Service; How to Judge Value of Agents and Brokers 


W. D. O’Gorman, vice-president, 
O’Gorman & Young, Inc., general agents 
of Newark, N. J., 
interestingly from the buyer’s viewpoint 
week before the 


discussed insurance 


one evening last real 
estate management course of the Essex 
County Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. He stressed security, 
coverage, cost and service, the latter be- 
ing described as “a definite, practical, 
every-day affair that must be supplied 
the buyer.” His talk ran for more than 
an hour and in winding it up Mr. O’Gor- 
man listed the insurance coverages need- 
ed by the real estate department of a 


bank, totaling about seventy different 
covers in all, which he considered on 
their merits. Highspotted they follow 


as to cover, exclusions and typical losses: 


1. Fire Insurance: co-insurance clause, con- 
currency, correct name, sound value, mortgagee 
clause, fallen building clause, supplemental con- 
tract 

2. Rent and rental value insurance, 

3. Records insurance. 


4.U. & O. 


liability of trustees, etc., doubt as to liability, 


—demolition clause, master policy, 
cooperation of assured at time of loss. 
Auto 


and theft, comprehensive collision. 


liability and property damage—fire 
6. Non ownership liability insurance 
Plate glass insurance, 


R 


Boiler insurance—furnace explosion, crack- 
ing and personal injury. 
9. Outside and inside holdup insurance, 
10. Fidelity bonds. 
11. Compensation and employers liability. 
2. General liability. 
13. Elevator. 
i4. Contingent liability. 


Cost of Insurance and Eggs 


Broaching the alwavs intriguing ques- 
tion of cost of insurance Mr. O’Gorman 
likened it to eggs and their cost. He 
said: “One gets, usually, just about the 
sort of eggs one pays for—especially if 
your grocer knows his business and tells 
you the truth. Unless our grocer does 
both we should change grocers.” 

Giving the mechanics of fire insurance 
costs the speaker outlined: “Fire rates 
are set by the Schedule Rating Office, 
which has the delicate task of harmoniz- 
ing the divergent views of companies 
and buyers, to say nothing of compet- 
ing brokers and agents. The buyers are, 
after all, the people of New Jersey 
While the companies pay the bureaus’ 
costs, the final authority for the bureau 
is the State of New Jersey. More or 
less similar bureaus all over the UV. S. 
fix fire rates and during the past twenty- 
five years rates have come downward 
steadily. Scientific methods of schedul- 
ing various classes of buildings have been 
devised and improved and their use has 
constantly increased. * * * 

“Casualty rates are promulgated by 
bureaus, which are inter-company organ- 
izations having jurisdiction in certain 
areas, after tabulating and_ studying 
losses, claim costs, profit loadings, etc. 
These rates are adhered to by the so- 
called ‘conference companies’ as a mat- 
ter of policy rather than as a legal re- 
quirement. Usually these bureau rates 
have the approval of the commissioners 
of states involved and they are increased 
or decreased rather frequently if chang- 
ing loss ratios require it. 

Rewards for Good Experience 

“What I’ve said on costs so far must 
lead to several definite conclusions. One 
would be that the state of New Jersey 
and therefore politics could influence 


rates. That has happened, but fortu- 
nately it seems to me, there has been 
little of that in recent years. Another 
would be that, as each body just men- 
tioned definitely studies and uses experi- 
ence in making a rate—hence the lower 
the losses the lower the premiums or 
vice versa and very definitely the public 
sets the premiums since losses plus all 
proper overhead charges plus a profit 
loading produce these premiums. 

“All of these rates are those usually 
called ‘manual rates’ and in many cas- 
ualty lines these may often be modified 
by experience or equity debits or credits 
—penalties or rewards for bad or good 
experience in risks of size sufficient to 
warrant being so handled.” 


Departmentalized Service 


Coming to the much discussed term of 
“service” Mr. O’Gorman viewed it from 
the angle “Who is qualified to give good 
service?” He pointed out that no one 
man could be expected to be an expert 
in all lines of insurance—some seventy 
in all under about eight major divisions. 
He said: 

“It would seem to me that good all- 
round service must come from brokers 
or agents of sufficient size to be depart- 
mentalized somewhat along the lines in- 
dicated above. Concerns in which spec- 
ialists at least in the major subdivisions 
of insurance are available to the buyer. 
All the companies have specialists in the 
various classes of insurance written. 
They are, however, company men and 
not the man whose duty leads toward 
service to you in the way that your 
broker’s or agent’s duty does, Usually 
the company specialists who are expert 
are to be had only in the home office 
city or at large branch locations, al- 
though the so-called special agent—a 
company employe—can be _ located in 
most sizeable cities. 

“When good company advisors are 
available is it not asking a good deal of 
such a man to expect him to tell you 
that his company doesn’t write as broad 
a contract of some sort as some other 
company does, or to expect him to 
‘battle’ with his own company on your 
behalf to get a better experience rating? 
You can hardly expect of him what you 
may properly demand and get from the 
able broker or arent. * * * 


Earning the Commission 


“Whoever receives the commissions on 
your business owes it to you to see that 


when you order protection the security, 
the coverage and the cost are of the 
best. He and not you should worry 
about them. He should not mix your 
premiums with his personal money—he 
should pay his premiums to the compa- 
nies when due. If you, as his banker, 
have any doubt on these points pay him 
in checks drawn to the company for 
whose policy he bills you and he’ll have 
no right to object. This insurance man 
owes you return premiums in gross— 
not net—when one of the buildings he 
insures for you has its rate reduced—he 
should take almost all the trouble and 
detail of settling losses off your hands, 
and he should analyze your needs when- 
ever asked to, he should apply new 
schedules to your building whenever pos- 
sible and be continually on the alert to 
reduce your costs through whatever 
proper means become available from time 
to time and then he has earned those 
commissions—not before.” 





Companies Facing Loss 


On Tavern Keeper Bonds 


Surety companies writing tavern keep- 
ers’ bonds in Milwaukee and elsewhere 
in Wisconsin since repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and who have en- 


joyed practically a 100% profit from this 
source, are faced with a loss and the 
necessity of making stricter selection of 
risks, as the result of a ruling of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin that the 
full principal of such bonds are recover- 
able upon revocation of a tavern license 
for cause. It was discovered that while 
more than 100 of such bonds have been 
forfeited in Milwaukee alone, the bonds 
are still on file in the city clerk’s office, 
and no action has been taken toward re- 
covery of damages because of deficien- 
cies in the state law as to who may 
properly sue and recover. 

The Supreme Court decision, it is felt, 
has opened the wav for agitation to 
clarify the situation, and the city of Mil- 
waukee is now seeking an amendment 
to the statute defining procedure more 
clearly. The proposed legislation would 
make it possible for local units of gov- 
ernment to become sole beneficiaries of 
surety bonds as well as cash and per- 
sonal bonds, instead of only the state 
for its school funds, as at present pre- 
scribed. 





A $3,500 BASEBALL INJURY 

Mrs. Lottie Carroll of St. Louis has 
filed suit in the Circuit Court for $3,500 
from the St. Louis National 
League Baseball Club for injuries alleged 
to have been suffered on May 23, 1936, 
when struck by a baseball while watch- 
ing a game in Sportsmen’s Park. On 
that date the St. Louis Cardinals played 
the Chicago Cubs. Mrs. Carroll was 
seated in the grand stand when struck 
by a ball thrown or batted by persons 
“the defendant negligently permitted to 
engage in miscellaneous batting and 
throwing” her petition avers. 


damages 
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Car Rates Revised 
In Canadian Field 


NO-CLAIMS BONUS ABOLISHEp 





Comprehensive Policy to Cost 5% Mor 
While Readjustments are Made jn 
Various Other Tariffs 





Complete revision of automobile rates 
throughout Canada has been announceq 
by the Canadian Automobile Underwrit. 
ers Association, effective April 1. The 
new rates, which will apply on all re. 
newals and new policies, will mean , 
net average increase of about 5% fo; 
motorists buying the comprehensive pol. 
icy. 

Reaction of insurance men_ centers 
about whether this increase is sufficient, 
and there is also some difference of 
opinion on abolition of the “no-claims’ 
bonus, which is a feature of the an- 
nouncement. The exnerience of compa- 
nies writing automobile insurance jn 
Canada has been very unfortunate for 
several years, and it has been quite ap- 
parent that an increase in rates was es- 
sential. Claims cost has risen in sym- 
pathy with increasing frequency of 
claims, and the situation has in no way 
been relieved by generosity of the 
awards in contested claims, and by fail- 
ure of the “no-claims” bonus to reduce 
the number of accidents. 

Under the revision, the Quebec terri- 
tory has been revamped to provide sim- 
plicity. Two districts, “A” and “B,” will 
take the place of the six territorial areas 
which formerly existed. “A” section will 
include the more populous centers of the 
province where the loss experience has 
been most unfavorable. 

Ontario Fire Rates Reduced 


In Ontario, automobile rates against 
fire are reduced, except in the northern 
section. An increase in the general 
rates for property damage and collision 
in the smaller towns and rural districts 
is scheduled, after making a_ reduction 
for abolition of the bonus. In the larger 
centers a 15% reduction on_ property 
damage rates compensates for the aboli- 
tion of bonuses. Theft rates are re- 
duced in the rural communities. 

The “no-claims” bonus gave on_ the 
average a 15% discount. In the adjust- 
ment now made, the old general rates 
are lowered by 15%. All policyholders 
in the same area and with the same type 
of car will pay the same rate. While de- 
tails of changes apart from Ontario and 
Quebec are not yet available, it is un- 
derstood that the net results of the re- 
visions in those provinces will apply also 
to western Canada, the Maritimes and 
Newfoundland. 


E. E. INTLEHOUSE CHANGE 

Resigning his position as Pacific Coast 
supervisor for the American National, 
E. E. Intlehouse has been appointed man- 
ager for the company in Southern Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
effective March 1, succeeding C. A. East- 
erling, who recently resigned. Mr. Intle- 
house has been Pacific Coast supervisor 
since his appointment in 1932. 


COMP. ACT REVISION 

\ committee of five has been named 
by the Speaker of the Oklahoma house 
to draft a bill revising the present work- 
men’s compensation act which, a resolu- 
tion claims, carries almost prohibitive 
rates and awards for injuries lower than 
in other states. 











FIFTH TERM AS PRESIDENT 

Harvey R. Preston of the Springfield, 
Mass., agency of Goldthwaite, Preston & 
Olmstead, recently was elected president 
of the Board of Fire & Casualty Under- 
writers of Springfield for his fifth con- 
secutive term. 

$327,000 U. S. F. & G. BOND 

The U. S. F. & G. office at Los Angeles 
issued a bord recently for $327,000 cov- 
ering the Drainage Construction Co, 
contractors on the installation of a_sew- 
erage system and disposal plant at New 
port Beach. 
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AN 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


y Organized 1875 





ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 





United States Branch 


Statement December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
U.S. Treasury Bonds . . . . . 1 + © «© $1,618,037.96 
Other Bonds . . . . . ee et he we hw h)~—s,126,384.52 
a a ae a ae ee 144,581.00 
Accrued Interest . . . «© «© - «© «© © «© e@ 23,718.47 
Cash in Oiice and Banks . . . 1. 1 ee 124,993.03 


$3,037,714.98 





LIABILITIES 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve . . . . . . $ 537,714.98 
Statutory Deposit, New York 850,000.00 
Net Surplus above Deposit . . 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders . . . .« «© « ~ 2,500,000.00 


$3,037,714.98 











Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
New York State Insurance Department and the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 





NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager 
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